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COBWE S can't be tolerated on™ your 
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Ne“ that you have time, let's nriadhawey hee 
and/give your packaging system the careful attention 
it deserves. Packing and shipping methods have changed 
considerably in the past few years. Jioday new packing 
_A methods, new designs and new matefials are here and are 
effecting new economies. Hinde & Douch offer you, without 
cost or obligation, the services of experienced and capable 
Package Engineers who will be glad to study your particular 
problem and offer suggestions for improvement. » » » Our 
booklet, "How To Use H-& D Free Service" explains fully. 
It will be mailed to you upon receipt_of post card or letter. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER COMPANY 


303 Decatur St. Sandusky, Ohio 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box 
Company, Packer's Station, Kansas City, 
Kansas. @ Canadian Address: Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., 
King Street, Subway and Hanna 
Avenue, Toronto. 





CORRUGATED FIBRE SHIPPING BOXES 
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Different cargo requires different treat- 
ment. To prevent stains and smudges, 
American-Hawaiian stevedores handle 





new doors, plaster board and all other 


such cargo with white cotton gloves. g 

Careful handling doesn't just happen. mu 
- 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN I 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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[DONT destroy the efficiency of 
your Traffic Department by con- 


tinuing to use old, obsolete filing 
equipment. Install McBee Vertical- 
Flat Filing Cases and Rate Desks. 
They fit any tarif—from the largest 
to the smallest. File today’s tariffs 


in todays equipment. Standardize 
on McBee. 





McBEE VERTICAL-FLAT 
TARIFF FILES 


AN assembly near the clerk's 
desk puts tariffs within easy 
reach, saving time. Each drawer 
is @ separate unit, permitting 
formations of single-unit drawers 
in floor space ordinarily wasted. 


All-steel. 
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McBEE RATE DESK 
OMBINES desk and filing 


facilities, saving floor 
specs. As a file for numerous 
raffic Department tariffs and 
records, it saves the time wasted on frequent 
trips between desk and filing cases. A\ll-steel. 





* 
Wwe for Literature, 


Specifications and 
Prices. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


ATHENS, OHIO 
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T Twelfth Boulevard and Washington 

Avenue—center of St. Louis’ develop- 

ment activity, where retail and wholesale 
shopping districts meet—is now located the 
remarkable Illinois Terminal Railroad System 
station and industrial loft building. 

Adjoining is the downtown hotel district. Close 
by is the civic center with its new Plaza, and the 
financial district. Within a few blocks are the 
new homes of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
the St. Louis Star and many other new business 
buildings. Altogether here is one of the choicest business 
locations in the city. 

Thirty feet underground the quiet, electrified lines of 
the Illinois Terminal Railroad System carry fast freight 
and passenger traffic over the McKinley Bridge to the 
East, with car-movements interchangeable with all other 
railroads. The latest ideas in rapid loading and un- 
loading of cars are being utilized.. Storage and han- 
dling of freight is concentrated on the lower floors; the 
upper floors reserved for manufacturers and distributors. 
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All trucking costs on in-or- 
out-bound less-than-carload 
rail shipments are elimi- 
nated. Offices and stock 
rooms may be combined 
under one roof without 
sacrificing desirability of 
location for either. The 
mammoth loft and ware- 
house facilities avail- 
able make this building 
an ideal headquarters for merchandise distribution 
throughout the whole midwest territory. 

Besides the increased facilities and expedited serv- 
ice to be rendered, this new development opens an 
industrial territory not heretofore served by rail trans- 
portation. It adds another link to the great chain 
of St. Louis’ merchandise distribution advantages. 
Write for detailed information. Address the Mmwest 
INDUSTRIAL TERMINAL Co., 1221 Locust St., St. Louis, 
Phone Central 5300. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


ITH Congress and the entire nation thinking and 

talking more or less about the railroad problem, 
wagging their heads over the situation, declaring it to be 
deplorable, but doing nothing else about it, it seems to 
us that there are at least some things that are obvious 
in considering a solution. Among these we would men- 
tion the following: 

The unfairness of the competition between rail and 
other forms of transport should be equalized by remov- 
ing regulation from the railroads so that they may be as 
unhampered as their competitors, or putting equal regu- 
lation on their competitors, especially as to the time 
required to make changes in rates, and by proceeding at 
once to make a study of the subject of proper payment 
by commercial motor vehicles for their use of the high- 
ways in their business, with a view to bringing about 
justice in that respect. , 

The government should retire from the business of 
waterway transportation and private operators on the 
waterways should pay a proper amount for their use of 
the waterways, their rates being fixed with relation to 
rail rates after a proper study of comparative costs. 
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The recapture provision of the transportation act 
should be retroactively repealed. 

Intercoastal steamship rates should be regulated 
with a view to removing unfair competition with trans- 
continental railroads. 

Regulation of all agencies of transport should be 
placed under one body, or under several bodies properly 
coordinated so that there would be no competition or 
confusion in regulation. 

These, perhaps, are not all the things that should be 
done, but they are the obvious ones and would do for a 
start. They, doubtless, could be agreed on, to great ex- 
tent, by thoughtful conference of the leaders in the vari- 
ous forms of transport and members of Congress—a 
method to be preferred to the usual endless hearings con- 
sisting merely of selfish ex parte representations and 
getting nowhere. 

We do not say that the transportation problem would 
be entirely solved by these measures or that, with them 
accomplished, the railroads would be prosperous and 
able to function a hundred per cent; we do say, however, 
that the railroad troubles—at least those for which the 
public is responsible—would have disappeared, in the 
main. It would be time enough to consider other things 
when these fundamental remedies had been applied. Un- 
til they are applied it is foolish for anyone not willing to 
consent to them to talk about his desire to “solve the 
transportation problem.” 


TRAFFIC WORLD INDEX 
HE index for the Traffic World, Volume 50, covering 
the six months’ period, July to December, inclusive, 
1932, will be mailed to subscribers with the January 14 
number. It should be preserved and bound with the cop- 
ies of the magazine for future reference. 


VACANCY ON THE COMMISSION 


HERE is a vacancy on the Interstate Commerce 

Commission, due to the failure of the Senate to con- 
firm the nomination of Commissioner E. I. Lewis for 
another term. The place will be filled by a Democrat, of 
course, to be appointed by President-elect Roosevelt, 
after he takes office March 4. In the meantime, what is 
being done to bring about the naming of a satisfactory 
man? We know of nothing. 
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A Democrat will be appointed, but, outside of that 
limitation, there are no specifications laid down. Even 
the most narrow-minded Republican, we suppose, will 
admit that a good Democrat can be found for the place. 
He must be found. Railroad organizations, associations 
of shippers, traffic clubs, and individuals everywhere in- 
terested in proper and wise administration of the law by 
this regulatory body ought to be getting busy to see that 
the incoming President of the United States gets the 
right idea as to the kind of man that should be ap- 
pointed and what are the wishes of those most vitally 
concerned in the matter. They need not name individ- 
uals for him to choose from, but there ought to be no 
doubt in his mind as to the kind of man wanted. 

Often, though the men appointed to these positions 
on the Commission are usually men of ability and char- 
acter, they are appointed for political reasons with little 
thought as to their special fitness for and training in the 
kind of work they must do. The President is not to be 
greatly blamed for this if those who have to deal with 
the Commission and who operate under its rulings tell 
him nothing. He has many appointments to make and the 
race for them is fierce. There is no particular reason, in 
the absence of the kind of pressure we are advocating, 
why he should single out the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for special attention. Usually the appointing 
power acts on the theory that any able man of good 
character, so he is of the right politics and has served 
his party faithfully, will do. If there ever was a time 
when it would not do that time is now. The Commission 
is burdened with work and hampered for money. Its 
tasks grow heavier instead of lighter. It is no time even 
to appoint a man, however able, on the theory that, 
though he may be ignorant now of his duties, he will 
learn and, in time, make a good member of the Commis- 
sion. A good man at full time is required now. There 
is no time to conduct a school for beginners. The green- 
horn might make good, to be sure—many of them have 
done so—but, even if that chance should turn out well, 
what is wanted is an efficient man now. 

We have talked with many persons who accept the 
soundness, in theory, of what we have been saying, but 
who reply that these appointments are political and there 
is no use in trying to change the system. We might like 
to change it, but we are not trying to do so. We insist 
that, if the President is imbued with the right idea as to 
the kind of man who ought to be appointed, he can lay 
down specifications that can be complied with even 
within the limits of the political system. Just because 
politics dictates, for instance, that the appointment 
should be from a certain region or made in accordance 
with the recommendation of a certain senator or group 
of politicians, the President is not prevented from in- 
sisting that the man recommended must meet certain 
requirements—and if he does not so insist the Senate 
ought to exercise its power by refusing to confirm the 
appointment of any other kind of man. 

We know this is a good deal to expect, but it is not 
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impossible and, certainly, the expectation cannot be re- 
alized if no effort is made. When the shooting is all over 
we would have, if we could know all the facts, a long list 
of politicians and others who have urged this man or that 
man for the place out of political or other selfish consid- 
eration. Would we also have a list of organizations and 
individuals, interested only in seeing the right kind of 
man selected, who had made representations to the Presi- 
dent? We fear not, unless something is done promptly. 

The man we have in mind should be of good charac- 
ter and general ability; he should also have had experi- 
ence in some line that would fit him immediately for tak- 
ing up efficiently the duties that go with the job. There 
are many such men. Such a man could also be a Democrat 
and could, no doubt, be selected with the approval of 
those supposed to be entitled to control the particular 
patronage involved. We are not suggesting reform of 
political practices, however silly they may be—merely 
conforming to them within sensible limits. The Presi- 
dent of the United States would not appoint a horse thief 
or a safe blower to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
merely because the Senator to whom the patronage was 
supposed to fall asked him to do so. We are simply sug- 
gesting that he draw a little tighter the line beyond which 
he is unwilling to go. 


TRANSPORTATION OUTLOOK 


Evidence of the realization of the critical position of the 
railroads is found in the fact that several important and inde- 
pendent investigations are proceeding, involving all forms of 
transportation, and with the common purpose of finding a clear, 
definite, sound and equitable solution for the important prob- 
lems involved, according to a letter sent by R. H. Aishton, 
president of the American Railway Association, to Roy D. 
Chapin, Secretary of Commerce, in response to a request sent 
to national trade associations for a brief statement of views 
with respect to developments in 1932 and the outlook for 1933. 

“There is evidence also,” said Mr. Aishton, “of a sympa- 

thetic response from business leaders all over the country to 
the appeal by rail carriers for equality of opportunity. 
The coming year should give us the results of independent in- 
vestigations of these vital questions and the answers proposed 
will undoubtedly be helpful in establishing such a basis of 
coordinated transport as will furnish the country with a splen- 
did service at reasonable cost.” 

Mr. Aishton said the railroads were operating with such 
efficiency and economy that increased gross revenues were re- 
flected with cumulative force in net railway operating revenues. 

Elmer Erickson, general president of the American Ware- 
houseman’s Association, advised Secretary Chapin that funda- 
mentally the industry was sound. He said it had adjusted 
itself fairly well to present levels and decreased volume. Ex- 
cepting the hazards of increased taxation and a further pro- 
longing of unemployment situation, the warehouse industry main- 
tains a united front in fighting for improvement in 1933 and 
is hopeful, according to Mr. Erickson. 

“The industry as a whole,” continued he, “is engaged in 
active measures against government competition with private 
business, bureaucratic government and other forms of unfair 
competition which are to the detriment of public welfare and 
un-American. We are encouraged by increasing evidence that 
the public and business men generally are recognizing the funda- 
mental causes of present difficulties and are now fighting through 
organized effort for the rights of citizenship and the rights to 
engage in business for a profit.” 

R. J. Baker, secretary of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, said shipowners approached the new year with a 
feeling of hopefulness for the future of our commercial fleet. 


HANGER NOMINATION 
After members of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee had interrogated G. Wallace W. Hanger, reappointed to 
the Board of Mediation by President Hoover, January 4, as to 
work of the board, the committee ordered a favorable report on 
the nomination. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Assuming that a major implication 
of technocracy is destruction of human- 
ity by mechanization, it may be sug- 
gested that, until the nebulous thing was 
invented, the Frankenstein idea, as a 
serious thing, seemed to be the exclu- 
sive property of believers in voodoo. Creation of machines that 
of themselves destroy their creators or bring about conditions 
destructive of the creators, it might be observed, is a thought 
over Which one continually stumbles among those standing low 
on the Binet scale. 

American newspaper correspondents who went to the island 
of Martinique to report on the eruption of Mont Pelee in 1902 
found themselves in total darkness, except for candle or lantern 
light, when they went abroad into the streets of Fort de France 
after nightfall. Their first idea was that the eruption had put 
the electric plant in that city out of business. But that was 
not so. They found that the plant had to be shut down because 
of the belief among the overwhelming black population that 
the electricity created by it had caused or made the eruption 
more severe, causing St. Pierre, a city of 25,000, to be wholly 
wiped out. 

Only two years ago there were interrogative suggestions 
that the severity of the drought might be so great because of 
the radio. Perhaps, it was surmised, the interruption of the 
waves that had been pulsing in the atmosphere since the be- 
ginning of this earth, if not of time, had something to do with 
the inability or unwillingness of nature to bring about conditions 
resulting in the common process of evaporation and precipi- 
tation. 

No attempt is now made to explain why, in this part of 
the country, precipitation has been 20.57 inches greater than 
in the same period in the dry period. It has been so great 
that the underground stores of water, except in the deepest 
wells, have been brought back to the predrought level. 

Mechanization of the world, it might be suggested, is at 
one stage observed in the development of the four-wheel brakes 
for automobiles. They did not always work together. Their 
timing was not good. They did not synchronize. They may 
not always do so now. But there is no general move back to 
the simpler mechanism. 

Technocracy may not imply destruction of the machine as 
a remedy for ills but the popular notion of it, it is believed, 
does carry the thought of demolition of machines so as to afford 
more jobs for hand workers, though the problem seems to be 
one of better timing, especially in distribution. 

Destruction might be indicated as a remedy if every man, 
woman, and child on earth had every healthy desire gratified, 
with hardly any limitation on “healthy.” 


Technocracy Fitly 
Enshrined in 
Voodoo Valhalla? 





According to a press association report 
from Ames, Ia., four departments of the Iowa 
State College there have a plan under study 
“for the removal of agricultural surpluses 
from the food market by converting them in- 
to alcohols and other chemicals to be blended 
for use as motor fuel.” The report says the plan, originated in 
the chemistry department, was made public on the last day 
of the year, by Dr. Charles E. Friley, dean of the industrial 
science division. He is chairman of a group of ten men de- 
scribed as leaders working on the plan. The idea is that the 
plan might cause the utilization of 500,000,000 bushels of corn 
and other cereals for the making of a blend for internal com- 
bustion engines by adding two per cent of alcohol to the 
gasoline. 

Alcohol as a fuel for internal combustion engines has always 
been a thing to intrigue men. They have seen alcohol burning 
on the Christmas plum pudding. Logic suggests burning it in 
an internal combustion engine. The reasoning runs thus: It 
is liquid and so can be used in a motor engine; there is more 
grain than can be used while the world is so out of joint that 
the starving mllions cannot come by enough of it to prevent 
that starvation; ergo, convert it into motor fuel. 


lowa College 
Revives an 
Old Idea 
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Along about 1910, Congress juggled the idea into a law 
authorizing the making of alcohol. One idea was to make it 
out of the waste on farms. Every farmer was to have a still 
in his backyard—alongside the bee hives, presumably. In Ger- 
many, it has pointed out, farmers converted their potato peel- 
ings, apple cores, left-over scraps of bread, which, for some 
reason the chickens did not seem to care for, into alcohol. Why 
not do the same in America? But somehow or other, the idea 
did not seem to appeal to Americans. The chickens, pigs, and 
dogs on the farms seemed to like the scraps. The price to 
be obtained at the elevators for corn and other grains, some- 
how or other, seemed more attractive than undertaking to 
compete with the distilleries at Peoria. Nothing much, if any- 
thing, came from the idea. 

Just one thing may bother the Iowa college men. Nobody 
yet has found that the driest alcohol can be made at a price 
to compete with six or seven cent gasoline at the point of 
production. Some good alcohol has been reported as having 
been sold for 19 cents a gallon, by the barrel, recently. 

But, supposing somebody found a way to make alcohol 
for sale at a shade of profit at six or seven cents a gallon. 
There would still be, in the eyes of some, a rather large 
stumbling block. The best of alcohol, in a commercial sense, 
has more than one per cent of water in it. Gasoline that has 
more than a trace of water is deemed “rotten.” To use alcohol 
in quantity would require the remaking of millions of car- 
buretors, at a cost of about a billion dollars. France and prob- 
ably some other countries in Europe require the use of some 
alcohol in the motor fuel sold there, as a measure of help 
for their wine industries, hard hit by prohibition in this coun- 
try. If Iowa learns how to make alcohol cheaper and better 
than gasoline, the plan will be joyfully accepted—except by 
the distillers of crude petroleum, commonly known as refiners. 

Another objection might be that there is not land enough 
in the country to grow the corn needed to make alcohol enough 
to run the automobiles Americans think are needful to their 
comfort and well-being. But, perhaps, the Iowa college pro- 
fessors can persuade the taxpayers who are paying the salaries 
that the plan holds out rosy hope for immediate farm relief. 





It may be appropriate that, at this 
time, when many a man is trying out 
a fancy price Christmas gift pipe, that 
Harry O. Mitchell, United States trade 
commissioner in London, should report 
what is reputed to be the largest col- 
lection of pipes ever placed on exhibition—more than 3,500 of 
them, four among them being pipes brought over from America 
in the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, who gets the credit, or 
blame, for having introduced tobacco smoking into England. 

Each of the 3,500 differs from the others enough in some 
respect to make it worthy of a place in the collection. Not 
all the pipes are tobacco pipes. Hemp, hashish, opium, and 
other things had been smoked, some long before Raleigh found 
the Indians smoking the leaves of a plant belonging to the 
“deadly” nightshade family, which also numbers among its 
members the tomato, regarded by many of our great-grand- 
mothers, even the mothers of present day elderly generation, 
as dangerous to health, if not positively poisonous, because of 
the supposed disposition of the core of the tomato to cause 
cancer. A century ago in the backwoods of Ohio they were 
prized on account of their color, placed on the mantel or other 
place out of the reach of children, and called “love apples.” 

This pipe collection was placed on exhibition by the last 
descendant of a family named Church, which, for generations, 
specialized in making clay pipes. According to the reporting 
trade commissioner, the world war shattered the clay pipe 
industry to such an extent that it has had little or no recovery 
since that time. Like the pipe-making family of Church, it 
seems on its way out to join the detachable cuff-holder industry. 


Smoking Pipes 
from Times 
Almost Immemorial 





For centuries Nero has been the hor- 
rible example of callousness. Did he not 
fiddle while Rome burned? And was not 
that the worst thing imperator et pontifex 
maximus could have done? 

Some low-brow may suggest that Nero 
had an idea that the Roman fire department knew what to do 
about the matter; also that he had an idea that even if he 
only shook his red whiskers at the blaze he might be in the 
way of someone who could do something. That idea, of course, 
does not fit so well with an insinuation that Nero was some- 
thing of a firebug and should have had belated twinges of 
conscience that would have forbidden him to fiddle. 

Some members of Congress have been like Nero in this 
holiday time. They have not stuck around to keep quorums 
at committee meetings and sessions of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. Even consideration of the beer bill by the Senate 
judiciary committee January 2 was not of magnetism enough 
to bring out a quorum of that body. 

It is barely possible that the members of Congress who have 
been absentees may have had an idea in the backs of their 
heads that they could not do any more about the troubles of the 
land than Nero could do about the fire. So they continued 
with their holiday amusements instead of attending meetings 
where there was much talking, but little action. It is barely 
possible that the absentees thought that, in the lack of advice 
about public affairs from the President-elect, it would be a 
waste of time for them to become hot and bothered about 
legislation, which, after he had given his advice, might be of 
no use whatever. 

But President-elect Roosevelt had the leaders visit him 
on Thursday. Obtaining advice from the head of the party, 
it might be suggested, may result in his party making a real 
effort to put through legislation at the short session. Nom- 
inally, the President-elect has no control over the Senate. In 
fact, however, his party has been controlling enough of the 
men elected as Republicans to give it the mastery in that part 
of Congress as well as in the House. It is interesting to note, 
however, that, even before the leaders were called into con- 
ference by Mr. Roosevelt, the guessers had picked April 17 
as the day on which the to-be-avoided-if-possible extra session 
will convene. In other words, there was not much belief in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ability to avoid an extra session.—A. E. H. 


COOLIDGE AND TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 


The National Transportation Committee, of which Calvin 
Coolidge was chairman, issued the following statement fol- 
lowing the death of Mr. Coolidge January 5: 

“The sudden death of Calvin Coolidge brings a shock to 
the country. It comes with peculiar poignancy to us, especially 
on account of our recent close association with him in the 
national transportation committee, to which he gave full meas- 
ure of.his great ability and his usual devotion to any public 
duty. Although all who were associated in this work had had 
occasional contact with him and knew of his great qualities 
of mind and heart, this recent and much closer association gave 
us.an insight into a side of his character with which I think 
the public was not altogether familiar. 

“His care of the more homely and personal associations 
of life was of a richness and depth that was not generally 
realized. The committee has completed its hearings and is 
approaching the end of the program laid out by him. It will 
carry on to a conclusion in the spirit in which he led it and 
in a manner which we all hope and believe would have had his 
full approval.” 


HAMPTON ROADS COAL RATE 


Coal mine operators in the Pittsburgh, Freeport and Con- 
nelisville districts of Pennsylvania who are members of the 
Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau have joined the rail- 
roads interested in tidewater coal in asking for the suspen- 
sion of Interstate Railroad I. C. C. No. A-203, effective Jan. 10, 
proposing to reduce the rate on coal from mines on that rail- 
road to Lambert, Va., from $2.72 to $2.62 a gross ton, when 
for transshipment beyond the Chesapeake capes. They direct 
attention, as the railroads did, to Stonega Coal & Coke Co. 
et al. vs. Norfolk & Western et al., 165 I. C. C. 325, in which 
they say the Commission found the present rates from mines 
on the Interstate Railroad not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. 

The Pennsylvania operators declare that the Interstate 
Railroad has admitted that there is competition between them 
and the mines on its rails on such coal as moves via tide- 
water to eastern and New England territory. They assert that 
the proposed rate would be to their damage and to their testi- 
mony they gave recently in docket No. 25295, the case in which 
rates from northern fields to tidewater points, among others, 
are under attack. 

A further assertion by the protestants is that the proposed 
reductions are not necessary to the free movement of coal 
from the Interstate Railroad mines. In support of that they 
reproduce statistics of shipments in the four years, 1928-31, 
from mines on the interstate and mines in the Kenova and 
Thacker districts in West Virginia. In 1928 the movement 
from Interstate mines was 1,079,000 tons, from Kenova, 15,624 
tons and Thacker, 58,792 tons. In 1931 the movement from 


interstate mines was 842,350 tons; from Kenova, 26,407 tons 
and from Thacker, 43,646 tons, the interstate tonnage in 1928 
having been 93.5 per cent and in 1931 92 per cent of the 
total from the three districts. 
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Answering petitions for the suspension of its I. C. C. No. 
A-203, making a ten cent reduction in the rate on transship- 
ment coal from mines on its line to Lambert Point, Va., the 
Interstate Railroad declares that the reduction in the rate, 
from $2.72 to $2.62, is proposed in order to preserve, as far as 
may be, its revenues as well as the revenues of the N. & W., 
the only other carrier participating in the rate. The coal mov- 
ing from mines on its rails, the Interstate declares, has de- 
clined from 1,549,000 tons in 1929 to 732,756 tons in 1932. It 
says it is true that in that period there has been a substan- 
tial falling off in total tonnage movements by rail carriers, 
but that quite the reverse is true as to the movement of coal 
of the character produced on the Interstate to tidewater for 
consumption by retort and by-product plants on the seaboard 
consuming such coal. 

For example, says the Interstate, at the nineteen points 
along the eastern seaboard which consumes coal of the char- 
acter produced by mines on its rails, consumption has been 
increased since 1929, when it was 5,381,000 tons, to a total of 
6,362,000 tons in 1931. The great bulk of this coal, asserts 
the Interstate answer, moves through Hampton Roads and that 
it is therefore evident that while mines on the Interstate have 
been losing their business, it is not because of a falling off 
of consumption or a decrease in the total movement, but 
because the business has been lost to mines on other railroads 
having lower freight rates. 

The Interstate gives attention to a statement in the peti- 
tion for suspension filed by the eastern and northern railroads 
that the rate in question “is published by the independent 
action of the Interstate Railroad after the executives of almost 
all the eastern lines concerned in the tidewater rate adjust- 
ment had disapproved the proposal’; also to the further state- 
ment that such rates “were apparently published by the Inter- 
state Railroad under a general concurrence as the Norfolk & 
Western Railway did not join in the independent action of the 
Interstate.” 

“Insofar as that statement intimates that the proposed tariff 
is published in violation of any concurrence, it is misleading 
and untrue,” says the answer. “In referring to the disapproval 
of the executives of other eastern railroads the protest uses, 
advisedly, the term ‘almost all,’ because it was and is well 
known by the draftsmen of such petition that the executives 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway had filed with the Trunk 
Line Coal & Coke Committee, of which Mr. Weed is chairman, 
a proposal to publish such rates; and when this proposal was 
rejected by the other executives of competing railroads the 
executives of the Norfolk & Western Railway announced their 
intention to take independent action for the publishing of such 
rates. It was after such action on the part of the executives 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway, but without further specific 
authority, that the Interstate Railroad published the tariff here 
in question.” 

The answer further asserts, among other things, that the 
Interstate can only retain its traffic and protect its revenues 
by providing rates for mines on its line that are on the same 
general level, distance considered, as rates carried from com- 
peting mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio. The rate in question 
is asserted to be the same as the rate from Chesapeake & 
Ohio mines for even greater distances. It likewise asserts 
that if there is delay incident to suspension and investigation 
the Interstate and the producers of coal on its line will be 
seriously affected, the business rapidly being lost to competing 
railroads carrying lower rates. 


THEFT OF GOODS 

“An unusual case of theft from interstate shipments is re- 
ported by agents in the field of the Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice, which involves the alleged shipment of 
commodities in interstate commerce with a prearranged scheme 
to take the same commodities from a train moving in inter- 
state commerce,” says the Department of Justice. 

“The reports of the agents are to the effect that one Paul 
Butler Phillips by a fictitious order obtained a shipment of goods 
from Nashville, Tennessee, to Walnut Ridge, Arkansas, and 
gave what was found to be a fraudulent check in part payment 
for the commodities ordered. These goods were directed to 
be consigned to the store of one Luther Bridges in Walnut 
Ridge. While the goods were in transit Phillips is alleged to 
have broken into the freighthouse and stolen a part of the ship- 
ment, which subsequently he conveyed to the store of Bridges 
where they were to be disposed of. 

Pending action by the federal government, an indictment 
was brought against Luther Bridges by state authority, and 
following a trial of that case Bridges was acquitted. On ac- 
count of this result of the case against Bridges, the federal 
government brought an indictment against Phillips only in the 
federal court at Little Rock, Arkansas, where he received a 
sentence of one year and a day in a federal penitentiary.” 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





GASOLINE TO NORTHWEST 


HE Commission, by division 3, in No. 230938, A. D. West 

et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and the twenty-five cases joined 
with it, has found unreasonable for the future but not in the 
past, rates on gasoline and other petroleum products from points 
in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Texas, generally within 
the midcontinent refining groups, to specified destinations in 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Wyoming and Colorado not within the 
findings in A. B. A. Independent Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 172 
I. C. C. 375, Porter Oil Co. vs. Same, 172 I. C. C. 407, and For- 
sythe Oil Co. vs. Same, 148 I. C. C. 717. 

Adjustment of rates for the future is left to the carriers 
on a basis suggested by them in the course of the hearing. 
While not admitting that the rates assailed were or are un- 
reasonable, the railroads, the Commission said, proposed to 
establish rates on refined oils for the future to destinations in 
western Nebraska, and eastern Wyoming on the Burlington and 
Union Pacific, beyond the destinations dealt with in the A. B. A. 
case, graded at the rate of one cent for each 15 miles beyond 
Oshkosh, for which a rate of 50 cents was prescribed for appli- 
cation from midcontinent group 3, and the prescribed basis 
of 80 per cent of the rates on refined products for the low 
grade oils. The Commission said that any existing undue preju- 
dice would be removed by the establishment of rates in accord- 
ance with the findings herein. It added that the complainants 
were not shown to have been damaged by any undue prejudice 
that may have existed. Complainants at the points of des- 
tination dealt with in the A. B. A., Porter and Forsythe cases, 
the report said, sought reparation based on the findings in 
those cases. A further hearing to afford the complainants an 
opportunity to show that they paid and bore charges at the 
rates found unreasonable in the cases cited, the Commission 
said, would be held unless the defendants were agreeable to 
proof by affidavit in connection with procedure under Rule V. 

Commissioner Brainerd dissented. 

This report embraces the following twenty-three sub-num- 
bers under the title complaint, each against the Santa Fe: 
Nebraska Electric Power Co. vs..A. T. & S. F. et al.; E. B. 
Larmore et al. vs. Same; A. W. Wendt et al. vs. Same; C. A. 
Jaenike et al. vs. Community Co-Operative Oil Company et al. 
Co-Operative Oil Company et al., Emiel Thompsen et al.; 
Farmers Co-operative Mercantile Association et al., Albert 
Gregersen, Jr., et al.; City of Randolph et al., Alfred E. Galley 
et al.; Bertrand Co-Operative Oil Co. et al., Co-Operative Oil 
Co. of Sutherland et al.; Alliance Motor Co. et al., Alliance 
Motor Co. et al., Dan Hall et al., Farmers Union Co-Operative 
Association et al. A. W. Wendt et al., B. F. Bowen et al., 
August Sinner et al., Albert Spann et al., A. F. Frost et al., 
A. L. Brigner et al., and No. 21656, Citizens Gas Co. vs. Same, 
and No. 24467, Osborn Oil Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


PEACH AND PEAR REVISION 


A downward revision of the rates on apples, peaches and 
pears has been ordered by the Commission, effective not later 
than April 15, in No. 22562, Chamber of Commerce of Grand 
Junction, Colo., Inc., et al. vs. A. & A. et al., from the western 
slope district of Colorado on the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
to various points in the United States. The revision on peaches 
and pears to all points in transcontinental groups A to M in- 
clusive, not otherwise modified by other paragraphs, results in 
a blanket rate of $1.63. That part of the revision is based upon 
a finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice. Other parts 
of the revision are to be founded on findings of unreasonableness. 

Complainants, the report said, were corporations, partner- 
Ships and individuals engaged in production, jobbing and retail- 
ing of apples, peaches and pears. The principal complainants, 
it added, were producers and producers’ organizations in the 
territory known as the western slope district of Colorado, com- 
posed of the counties of Garfield, Mesa, Delta and Montrose. 
They alleged that the rates on the fruits named, from points 
on the western slope to all points in the United States, and to 
points in Canada, so far as the Commission’s jurisdiction ex- 
tended, were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial to them and unduly preferential of shippers and 
dealers in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah and 
Nevada and unduly preferential of other classes of traffic, cast- 
ing undue burden cn apples, peaches and pears. They also 
alleged that there was a depression in the peach, apple and 


pear industry and that the rates were in violation of the letter 
and spirit of the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

The allegation with reference to the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion, the Commission said, in its description of the case, would 
be considered in the light of the decision in Ann Arbor vs. 
United States, 281 U. S. 568 (50 S. Ct. Rep. 444). 

Intervening petitions were filed by associations of fruit 
shippers, chambers of commerce, dealers in fruits and vege- 
tables and the commissions of Kansas, South Dakota and Wyom- 
ing. In disposing of the case the Commission said the rates 
assailed, except to the extent indicated hereinafter, were not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The exceptions were cov- 
ered by the following findings as to rates from the western slope 
over routes composed of standard gauge lines: 


1. That on peaches and pears,to points in Kansas, Nebraska, 
western Iowa, and western Missouri to which the rate on apples 
from the western slope is 90 cents, they are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed $1.25. 

2. That to points in Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Arizona, they are and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed $1.25 on apples and $1.63 on 
peaches and pears. 

3. That to points in South Dakota they are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 
$1.13 on apples and $1.50 on peaches and pears. 

. That on peaches and pears to points in California, Oregon, 
and Washington, they are and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed or may exceed $1.63. 

5. That to points in Wyoming they are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed (a) 
to Wendover and points on and east of defendants’ lines extending 
from Wendover to the Colorado-Wyoming state line, 90 cents on 
apples and $1.25 on peaches and pears, (b) to Casper and points 
intermediate between Casper and Wendover, $1 on apples and $1.36 
on peaches and pears, and (c) to other points in Wyoming, $1.13 on 
apples and $1.50 on peaches and pears. 

6. That to points in New Mexico and Texas on and north of 
lines of railroad extending from Albuquerque, N. Mex., through 
Belen, Willard, Vaughn, Tucumcari, and Naravisa, N. Mex., to Dal- 
hart, Tex., and to Torrance, N. Mex., and points intermediate be- 
tween Torrance and Vaughn, they are and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 95 cents 
on apples and $1.31 on peaches and pears; and to other points in 
New Mexico they are and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed $1.13 on apples and $1.50 on 
peaches and pears. 

That on peaches and pears to all points in transcontinental 
groups A to M, inclusive, which are not otherwise specified in 
paragraphs numbered 1 to 6, inclusive, above, they are and for the 
future will be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed $1.63. 


Commissioner Eastman, concurring, said that the position 
of the complainants would be improved by what had been done 
but he expressed the conviction that not all had been done 
which should have been done, under either section 1 or under 
section 3. Commissioner Lee, he said, concurred in that ex- 
pression. 

Commissioner Brainerd, concurring in part, said that the 
action here was inconsistent with the Commission’s decision in 
California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective League vs. South- 
ern Pacific. He said it might result in undue prejudice to pro- 
ducing points in southern Idaho and Utah. However, he said, 
that was a matter which could not be adequately dealt with 
here. 

Commissioner Tate dissented from that part of the report 
which did not afford complainants a lower rate on apples than 
that which applied on apples from the Pacific coast and which 
did not extend to the Atlantic ocean. His idea was: that the 
Colorado shippers were entitled to a rate recognizing the geo- 
graphical advantage of Colorado shippers in being about 1,000 
miles nearer the eastern markets. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, expressed the view that 
the complaint should have been dismissed. He pointed out that 
the adjustment was of long standing, no increase having been 
made in more than twenty-five years except as part of the 
general increases. 


CENTRAL VERMONT STORAGE 


The Commission, by division 5, in I. and S. No. 3792, stor- 
age at New London and Thamesville, Conn. (see Traffic World, 
Dec. 24, p. 1232), in a corrected report, has modified the find- 
ing of non-justification so that it now stands as being without 
prejudice to the right of the respondents to bring the matter 
to the Commission’s attention after the decision in Ex Parte 
No. 104, part 6, which is similar to the nonprejudice part of 
the finding in the New Haven storage report, elsewhere in 
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this issue. The discarded finding was without prejudice to 
the filing of new schedules of charges which should not be less 
than the cost of such services as were proposed, including 
insurance. 

The corrected report omits the declaration that the Boston 
Port Authority would have no objection to the proposed arrange- 
ments if similar arrangements were established at White River 
Junction, Vt., or some other Central Vermont point inter- 
mediate from Boston to affected destinations and makes no 
reference to storage facilities or the lack of them at White 
River Junction or other Central Vermont point. 

The new report is also without the declaration, made in 
the original, that the evidence indicated that the difference 
in the cost between direct shipments and those placed in 
storage was nominal. It is also free of the prior report’s 
declaration that the Commission was of the opinion that the 
respondents were justified in maintaining storage-in-transit ar- 
rangements that would enable them to compete for traffic with 
standard lines having such arrangements in New York, so long 
as the charges for transit services were not less than the cost 
of such services to them. 


STEEL FABRICATED AT MILWAUKEE 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 24403, Wisconsin 
Brideg & Iron Co. vs. Illinois Central et al., a sub-number there- 
under, Same vs. Same, and No. 24305, Same vs. C. M. St. P. & 
P. et al., with regard to structural iron and steel originating at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., fabricated at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and the products forwarded to points in Illinois and 
Missouri, has adhered to the formula laid down in Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co. vs. I. T., 169 I. C. C. 197. In that earlier case 
the Commission held that the joint fifth class rates were not ap- 
plicable on such traffic, but that they were subject to the higher 
combinations based on Milwaukee. The higher combinations, 
however, were held unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
rates made in accordance with a formula laid down therein. 

In this case the Commission said that the parties had not 
presented anything that would warrant a conclusion differing 
from that reached in the earlier case. In this case it said the 
rates charged, the joint fifth class, to which were added a two- 
cent fabrication in transit charge, from Pittsburgh to Brook- 
port, Ill., and from Buffalo to Louisiana, Mo., were inapplicable 
but that the higher applicable rates were unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded rates made in accordance with the 
formula. It authorized outstanding undercharges to be ad- 
justed to the bases prescribed. A similar finding was made as 
to rates from Pittsburgh to Pinckneyville and Zeigler, IIl., all 
the reparations awarded being subject to the statutory two- 
year rule as to delivery before the filing of the complaints. 





NEW HAVEN STORAGE 


The Commission, by division 5, in I. and S. No. 3764, stor- 
age at New Haven, Conn., has issued a corrected report in 
support of its finding of nonjustification of the suspended sched- 
ules. That corrected report renders nugatory the last para- 
graph of the abstract of the report printed in the Traffic World, 
Dec. 24, p. 1231, concerning the contract exempting the New 
Haven Stores Co. from demurrage. 

As to that provision the corrected report, after stating the 
substance of the demurrage provision, says that the Port 
Authority of Boston points out that under the contract the 
stores company may fail for the entire storage period to un- 
load a car not ordered held by a shipper or owner and still 
incur no liability for demurrage charges. An arrangement 
which would permit of such unwarranted detention and misuse 
of cars, says the new report, clearly is not compatible with the 
public interest. 

The finding is also revised so as to make the condemna- 
tion of the suspended schedules stand without prejudice to the 
respondents’ bringing the matter before the Commission again 
after the decision in Ex Parte No. 104, part 6, the proceeding 
in which the Commission is inquiring into the legality of stor- 
age in transit at New York, instead of without prejudice to 
the filing of new schedules in conformity with the views ex- 
pressed. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Brick 

No. 21929, Oehler Building Material & Fuel Co. et al. vs. 
Southern et al. By the Commission. Dismissed. On recon- 
sideration, rate charged, brick, Albion, Ill., to St. Louis, Mo., 
found applicable. Previous decisions, 163 I. C. C. 123, and 182 
I. C. C. 617, reversed. 

Radio Loud Speakers 

No. 24417, Sampson Electric Co. vs. Reading et al. By the 

Commission, Dismissed. Upon rehearing, finding in the former 
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report, 181 I. C. C. 492, that the charges on radio loud speakers 
in cabinets, Philadelphia, Pa., to Chicago, Ill., were not unrea- 
sonable, affirmed. 
Tin Cans 

No. 25336, Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., vs. Erie et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Dismissed. Rates, tin cans, including caps and seals, 
Rochester, N. Y., to Paulsboro, N. J., not unreasonable. 

Crude Sulphur 

No. 25257, Duval Texas Sulphur Co. vs. Texas Mexican. By 
division 5. Dismissed. Rate, crude sulphur, Byram (Palan- 
gana), Tex., to Corpus Christi, Tex., for export or coastwise 
movement beyond, not unreasonable. 

Cottonseed Cake 

No. 25241, Southland Cottonseed Products Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Cottonseed cake, North Kan- 
sas City, Mo., via Casper, Wyo., to Scottsbluff, Neb., the move- 
ment having originated at Taylor, Tex., found to have been un- 
dercharged. Complaint alleged the charges were based on an 
improper weight and inapplicable rate. Commission found that 
the applicable charges would have been those based on a rate 
of 46.5 cents on 40,300 pounds. Charges were computed on a 
rate of 22 cents and a weight of 60,450 pounds. 


Paper Boxboard 


No. 24656, Davis Paper Co., West Hopkinton, N. H., vs. B. & 
M. et al. By division 5. Rates, paper boxboard, West Hopkin- 
ton, N. H., to Montello, Campello, Randolph and Weymouth, 
Mass., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 19 cents on Mon- 
tello and Campello and 17.5 cents to Weymouth and Randolph. 
Reparation awarded. Commissioner Tate noted concurrence 
on account of the entire Commission’s decision in Case Man- 
ufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H., 171 I. C. C. 608. 


Milk, Etc., Fourth Section 


Fourth section application No. 14894, Milk and Cream to 
Metropolitan New York. Authority granted in fourth section 
order No. 11109, milk and cream to metropolitan New York, to 
establish and maintain rates on milk, cream, pot cheese and 
similar articles from Barton, Smithboro, Tioga Centre and 
Owego, N. Y., to stations on the Lehigh Valley, Jersey City 
Terminal, N. J., to Maurer, N. J., inclusive, without observing 
the long and short haul clause of the fourth section the same 
as but not lower than the present rates over the Erie provided 
that the rates between the higher rated intermediate points 
shall not exceed the rates constructed on the distance basis 
prescribed in Milk and Cream Rates to New York City, 45 
I. C. C. 412 and that the usual circuity limitations and equidis- 
tant clause are observed. 


Sewer Pipe 


No. 23492, Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. et al. vs. M. P. et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Upon reconsideration, rate charged 
on 14 carloads, vitrified clay sewer pipe, St. Louis, Mo., to 
Raleigh, N. C., found applicable. Minor corrections made in 
particulars of the original report, 176 I. C. C. 539, and findings 
therein affirmed. 
Bituminous Coal 


No, 23842, State Corporation Commission of Virginia et al. 
vs. N. & W. et al. By division 5. Supplemental report. Error 
in original report, mimeographed, decided Dec. 19, 1932, cor- 
rected, by making a finding of unreasonableness as to rates 
on bituminous coal from the Norfolk & Western Pocahontas 
group to points in Virginia apply as to the assailed rates from 
mines on the Virginian, the additional application made by this 
supplemental report being inserted in the first line of the find- 
ings in the Traffic World, Dec. 31, p. 1278, after the word 
Emory, the inserted language being, “and that the assailed 
rates from mines on the Virginian Railway.” 


Iron Valves 


Northern Pump Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
Dismissed. Carload rate, iron valves, San Jose, 
Minn., not unreasonable or otherwise 


No. 25234. 
By division 3. 
Calif., to Minneapolis, 
unlawful. 


Iron and Steel 


No. 22812, Topeka Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By the Commission on reconsideration. Original 
report, 183 I. C. C. 548, awarding reparation on woven-wire 
fencing and certain iron and steel articles, points in Pennsyl- 
vania and other states to Topeka, Kan., corrected and modified 
so the modified finding will read as follows: 


We further find that the rates charged on shipments from the 
origins named below to Topeka prior to December 8, 1931, were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded on all of the iron and 
steel articles embraced in these cases. excepting wrought-iron pipe, 
wrought-steel conduit pipe, and woven-wire fencing, in carloads, mini- 
mum 36,000 pounds, from Middletown 66 cents, from Ashland 72 cents, 
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from Pittsburgh 77 cents, from Monessen 77 cents, and from Beth- 
lehem 92 cents, but that the rates charged on such shipments on and 
after that date, and on woven-wire fencing during all of the period 
considered, were not and are not unreasonable. 


Commissioners Mahaffie, Lee and Tate dissented, the latter 


in part. 
Scrap Iron 


No. 25250. Memphis Freight Bureau vs. M. P. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint alleging rates, scrap iron and _ steel, 
Waterproof, La., to St. Louis, Mo., and Madison, IIll., unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial, dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 


Can Stock 


No. 24351. Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By the 
Commission. Upon reconsideration, finding in former report, 
183 I. C. C. 245, that the rates charged were unreasonable, re- 
versed. New finding is that the rates for the future will be 
unreasonable to extent they may exceed column 38 rates under 
the southwestern revision, minimum 40,000 pounds to which 
the emergency charges may be added. New rates to be estab- 
lished not later than March 30. 


Banana Reparation 


No. 20928, Froeber-Norfleet, Inc., et al. vs. Southern et al., 
No. 22645, W. L. Brogden Co. et al. vs. Same, originally decided 
with No. 26528, and No. 22398, Traffic Bureau, Danville Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Southern. By the Commission. Upon further 
hearing, amounts of reparation under findings in 179 I. C. C. 
493, upon bananas from Charleston, S. C., to Danville, Va., 
Burlington, Durham, Greensboro, Winston-Salem, Raleigh and 
Salisbury, N. C., determined. Prior reports were in 159 I. C. C. 
389, and 163 I. C. C. 548. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3844, the Commission has suspended from 
January 2 until August 2, schedules in the following tariffs: 
Chesapeake & Ohio I. C. C. No. 11468; Norfolk & Western I. 
C. C. No. 3146-B; Virginian I. C. C. No. 1957. The suspended 
schedules propose to revise the demurrage rules governing car- 
loads of coal and coke held for transshipment by vessel at 
Newport News, Lamberts Point and Sewells Point, Va., by 
changing the present monthly settlement period against excess 
debits to a quarterly (three months) period, and to reduce the 
charge against such excess debts from $2 to $1 a day. 

In I. and S. No. 3845, the Commission has suspended from 
January 1 until August 1, sechedules in Supplement No. 20 to joint 
tariff, E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-2308, W. S. Curlett’s I. C. C. 
No. A-379, B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2553 and Frank Van Ummer- 
sen’s I. C. C. 188. The suspended schedules propose to restrict 
the application of class rates so as not to apply on onions, 
without tops, in carloads, from points in Colorado to eastern 
destinations, which would force the use of higher combination 
or commodity rates. The following is illustrative, rates in cents 
a 100 pounds, from Rocky Ford, Colo.: . 


Present Proposed 
To Class C Rates Combination Rates 
a eS rrr Pate rrr ere 98 an 


Serer rr ee 95 





*St. Louis combination. 


In I. and S. No. 3846, the Commission has suspended from 
January 2 until August 2, schedules in Supplement No. 17 to 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas I. C. C. No. 525, and others. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to increase the rates on hay, in car- 
loads, from stations in Oklahoma to Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, 
Neb., and related Missouri River points. The following is illus- 
trative, rates in cents a 100 pounds: 


To Kansas City, Mo. 

From Present Proposed 
PERE: SEN onde beans dweuwsaeaee 14% 18 
WOE: SES bodes cd sdeewsctbaineswas 14% 22% 


L. C. L. CLASS RATES FROM ST. LOUIS 


Southwestern carriers, in No. 9702, Memphis-Southwestern 
Investigation, and associated cases, have asked the Commis- 
sion to permit them to establish rates from St. Louis, Mo., and 
E. St. Louis, Ill., on the one hand, and points in Missouri on 
and south of the line of the Frisco, running from Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., through Mingo, Mo., to Springfield, Mo., on less 
than carload merchandise, covered by Classes 1 to 4 inclusive, 
of the Western Classification, made 70 per cent of the rates pre- 
scribed in No. 21772, Interstate Rates Between Points in 
Missouri (181 I. C. C. 259), from and to the same points for 
distances up to and including 150 miles, and to points beyond 
150 miles, extending to the Arkansas border in accordance with 
a graduation into the Arkansas border points, as shown in their 
petition. 
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The railroads represent that the intensive motor truck com- 
petition in that territory has depleted their revenues and has 
diverted from their rails great quantities of less than car- 
load merchandise. They said they felt that a goodly portion 
of this tonnage would come back to them if their petition were 
granted and they further represented that as matter of right 
they should be permitted to publish rates competitive with 
other instrumentalities of transportation. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC, 


Finance No. 9114, In the matter of application of Arizona Eastern, 
El Paso & Southwestern and Southern Pacific, their lessee, for a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing abandon- 
ment of Cochise-Douglas branch. Gleason branch, Courtland branch 
and Commonwealth branch, in Cochise county, state of Arizona. 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, Commonwealth Development Co., 
Leadville Mining Co., Black Diamond Copper Co. and Arizona Corpora- 
tion Commission ask for rehearing and that the Commission enter such 
oe go toned or orders in the premises as to it may seem reasonable 
and just. 

No. 24099, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Complainant 
asks reform and modification of the decision and opinion heretofore 
rendered by Division 5 in said cause by striking therefrom certain 
rm es gl prejudicial and otherwise objectionable statements and 

ndings. 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases, 1930. Defendants in Central 
Freight Association territory ask reopening of these proceedings for 
reconsideration and modification of report to eliminate the finding 
that the rates were unreasonable in the past and that reparation 
should be awarded. 

No. 25281, Allied Barrel Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
plainant asks reargument. 

No. 25111, Smith & Scott, Inc. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant 
asks rehearing herein, 

No. 24286, Alamda Fuel & Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainants ask rehearing and for leave to introduce additional 
evidence. 

No, 24550, Marcus-Ruth-Jerome Co. et al. vs. P. & L. E. et al. 
Complainants ask further consideration and order therein. 

No. 17669, Sub. 1, Strauss & Adler, Inc., vs. N. Y. C. et al. No. 
17669, Sub. 2, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 17669, 
Sub. 3, Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Strauss & Adler, 
Ine., Armour & Co. and Swift & Co., complainants, and Louis Burk, 
Inc., Central Abattoir Co., John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Geo. Hausman’s 
Sons, Inc., A. H. March Packing Co., John Peters, Reading Abattoir 
Co., Rochester Packing Co., Inc., F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Wilmington 
Provision Co. and Taylor Packing Co. interveners herein, ask rehear- 
ing herein. 

No. 20965, Frank B. Clinton et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Defendants 
ask reconsideration of question of complainants’ right to an award 
of reparation. 

No. 21585, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & R. et al., 
and No. 23030, West Virginia Brick Co. vs. A. S. et al. Defendants 
ask that the order of the Commission entered October 5, 1932, herein 
be postponed to May 19, 1933. 

No. 25186, Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
plainant asks rehearing. 

No. 23111, Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. Marienville Glass Co., Knox Glass Bottle Co. and Wightman 
Bottle & Glass Co., interveners, ask reopening, rehearing and re- 
argument, with regard to rates for future only. 

' No. 24229 (and Sub. 2 and 3), Clear Creek Cattle Co. et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al.. and No. 24315. T. E. Pollock Investment Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainants ask reconsideration and modi- 
fication of Commission’s decision. 

No. 9987, Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Complainant withdraws, for the time being, request 
for oral argument in this case, and requests cancellation of oral 
argument now set for January 11, 1933, and asks Commission for 
authority to file corrected exhibits to replace Exhibits Nos. 22, to and 
including 36, Nos. 40, to and including 44, also 46 and 50, and such 
other exhibits as Supplement No. 9 to E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. A2295 show 
changes. 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases 1930, and related cases. Defend- 
ants in Eastern Trunk Line and New England territories ask recon- 
sideration and reargument with respect to awards of reparation. 
United States Potters’ Association, intervener, asks reopening for 
purpose of permitting introduction of testimony pertaining to rates 
on ground or pulverized sand and for reconsideration and modifica- 
tion of decision and order herein; Ball Brothers Co., co-complainant 
in No. 16250, Indianapolis State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. 
et al., asks reopening, reconsideration and reargument; and, Federal 
Glass Co., an intervener herein asks reopening, rehearing and reargu- 
ment with respect to rates for the future. 


Com- 


Com- 





FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9789. W. H. Bremner, receiver of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Co. asks authority to issue $185,000 of receiver's 
certificates in renewal of an obligation for like amount outstanding. 

Finance No. 9788. Michigan Central Railroad Co. and New Yor 
Central Railroad Co. ask authority to abandon the Barron Lake 
branch of the former Michigan Air Line Railroad and of the opera- 
tion thereof, extending from point of switch of so-called Air Line 
cut-off in Howard township, Cass county, to a point 2,000 feet east of 
Lake Street, Niles township, Berrien county, Mich., 5.428 miles. The 
construction of a cut-off, said applicants, made unnecessary the use 
of the track to be abandoned. 

Finance No. 9787. Illinois Central Railroad Co. asks authority 
to pledge for loan of $1,000,000 from Railroad Credit Corporation, 
$1,500,000 of Illinois Central Railroad Co. western lines first mortgage 
4 per cent gold bonds. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 5669, Prescott & Northwestern, excess income. Time 
for compliance with order dated February 1, 1932, is extended to 
March 2, 1933. 

No. 25522, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Royal Milling Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 9700, Pere Marquette reconstruction loan. 
tion dismissed. 


Applica- 
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Finance No. 9682, Rapid City, Black Hills & Western reconstruc- 
tion loan. Application dismissed. 

Ex Parte 96, Through routes and joint rates between Inland Wat- 
erways Corporation and other common carriers. Order of February 
14, 1931, is further amended so as to require said order to be made 
effective on or before April 25, 1933. 

No. 22907, Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Industrial sand cases, 1930, and cases grouped therewith. Order en- 
tered herein on October 4, 1932, is modified so as to become effective 
on April 1, 1933, upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9728, permitting the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company to abandon a line of railroad in 
Wyandotte county, Kansas, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9740, authorizing the acquisi- 
_ tion by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company of the telephone 
properties of Irene F, Penhallick, doing business as the Neppel Tele- 
phone System, approved. 


RAILROADS AND LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
decided at an executive session January 5 that it would be 
impossible to pass through both the House and Senate at this 
session of Congress the two bills reported to the House last 
session dealing with section 15a, section 19a and section 5 of 
the interstate commerce act. These measures revise and 
modify existing provisions relating to rate-making, valuation, 
and consolidation and control of railroads. 

The committee, according to Chairman Rayburn, who left 
after the meeting to attend the conference of Democratic con- 
gressional leaders with President-elect Roosevelt in New York, 
also took the position that it would act on bus and truck legis- 
lation only if the Senate sent legislation on that subject to 
the House. The House at a previous session passed a bus 
regulation bill but the Senate has not acted. 

The committee will take up, probably next week, said 
Chairman Rayburn, H. R. 7432, the bill authorizing the Com- 
mission to delegate powers to individual commissioners or 
employes as a measure of relieving the burdens of the com- 
missioners. 

Railroad pension legislation will not be taken up by the 
committee at this session, Chairman Rayburn stated. It was 
also indicated that the committee did not expect to act at 
this session on full crew legislation. 

The committee decided it would not take up proposed 
legislation for regulation of the bituminous coal industry. 


Chamber Urges Action 


Henry I. Harriman, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, January 5, sent to all members of Con- 
gress the chamber’s recent railroad referendum. In his letter of 
transmittal, Mr. Harriman said: 


For your consideration, may I submit herewith our Referendum 
62 on Railroads, together with a detailed tabulation of the voting of 
our member organizations upon each of the questions submitted? 
You will observe that a number of proposals which involve federal 
legislation are advocated. 

I would especially invite your attention to recommendations I, II 
and III which contemplate changes in the existing rule of railway rate 
making; the retroactive repeal of the recapture clause of the trans- 
portation act and the modification of the provisions relating to rail- 
way valuation. H. R. 11642, which was favorably reported by the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, last session, 
and which is now pending in the House, is in substantial harmony 
with these recommendations. The line of reasoning that led our 
member organizations to approve propositions I, II and III is set forth 
in the Referendum herewith enclosed on pages 14, 16, 18 and 20. 

The organizations of business men for which I am commissioned 
to speak are convinced that the adoption of the policies thus out- 
lined would have a most salutary effect in the present emergency as 
well as put into effect sound permanent policies with respect to these 
features of railway regulation. 

The retroactive repeal of the recapture clause would not entail 
a single dollar of cost to the government, and it would relieve our 
railroads of a liability estimated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be approximately $360,000,000. In its future aspects, the 
repeal of recapture would favorably affect the credit of many car- 
riers. Moreover, the adoption, at this session, of legislation sub- 
stantially embodying the recommendations of shipper interests, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the railroads would, we believe, 
be of definite assistance in bringing about that degree of confidence 
which is absolutely essential to business recovery. 

We are, therefore, convinced that a proper consideration of the 
public interest indicates the desirability of favorable action, this 
session, upon this pending legislation. We are likewise convinced that 
such legislation should be dealt with independent of proposals which 
are of a controversial character, and that it is eminently desirable 
that the legislation be given immediate consideration upon its merits. 


At the same time President Harriman sent a letter to all 
members of the chamber urging them to put their views before 
their representatives in Congress as to the need for action 
at this session on H. R. 11642. 

Though the members of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce see little hope for action on H. R. 11642 
at this session, those who believe nevertheless that action may 
be had intend to press for action. The situation is that the 
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it would be futile to pass the bill in the House unless there 
is some assurance that it would be acted upon in the Senate. 


FULL CREW LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
held hearings this week on H. R. 11012, the full crew Dill in- 
troduced by Representative Shallenberger, of Nebraska, in be- 
half of the railroad brotherhoods. 

On passenger trains of 4 cars or less, the bill would require 
employment of one engineer, fireman, conductor and brakeman, 
and if baggage were transported, one baggageman. On pas- 
senger trains of 5 cars or more the crew would be the same 
except that two brakemen would be required. 

On freight trains the following crews would be required: 
Less than 50 cars, one engineer, fireman, conductor and two 
brakemen; more than 50 cars, one engineer, fireman, conductor 
and three brakemen; local freight trains, one engineer, fire- 
man, conductor and three brakemen; switching crew, one en- 
gineer, fireman, conductor and two brakemen; switching crew 
operating uver highway or street in municipality, one engineer, 
fireman, conductor and three brakemen; all other trains, one 
engineer, fireman, conductor and two brakemen; single locomo- 
tive (light), one engineer and conductor and either a conductor 
or a brakeman; and self-propelled crane, piledriver, etc., one 
engineer, fireman and brakeman. 

Among the brotherhood representatives who appeared in 
support of the bill were Donald Richberg, counsel; T. J. Cashen, 
J. A. Fraquharson, M. B. Jackson and E. O. Dugan. 

One of the pleas made in support of the measure was that 
certain railroads had reduced crew personnel to the_ point 
where the safety of the employes and the public was endan- 
gered. The bill, it was stated, was “a very modest full crew 
law” as compared with some state legislation on the same 
subject. The additional cost that would have to be met, under 
the bill, it was contended, should not enter into consideration 
of the proposal’ because the measure was essentially a safety 
measure and operation of trains with crews as proposed would 
reduce claims for loss of life, injuries to persons and damage 
to property. 

Representative Lea, of California, raised question as to 
the wisdom of enacting full crew legislation at such a time 
as this, on account of the financial condition of the railroads. 
Mr. Richberg thought the time opportune because of great 
pressure on the railroads to disregard safety requirements. He 
said there was considerable controversy as to statistics show- 
ing decreases in railroad accidents and contended that even 
in a year when a gocd showing Was made, the toll of injuries 
on railroad employes was terrific. 


TURMOIL IN COAL RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The barbs and irritating angles in No. 25566, rates on bitu- 
minous coal within state of Ohio, I. and S. No. 3801, Coal from 
Pennsylvania to northern Ohio and No. 25590, Western Coal 
Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., were transferred from 
Columbus, O., to Washington for further hearing before Ex- 
aminer R. N. Trezise, beginning on Jan. 3. What might be 
called the Wheeling & Lake Erie phase of the controversy was 
on hearing at Columbus before the beginning of the holiday 
season. That phase of it was continued when Examiner Trezise 
took up the cases at the adjourned hearing. 

George Durham, vice-president and general manager of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, under the guidance of A. P. Martin, at- 
torney for that company, completed the testimony about his 
cost study, which was begun at Columbus. H. A. Eberhart, as- 
sistant general freight agent, testified about the divisions the 
northern lines received out of the joint rates from mining 
regions south of the Ohio River to northern Ohio destinations. 

Inasmuch as those in opposition to what the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie had done in the way of extending the coal rate basis 
prescribed by the Ohio commission to a few points to desti- 
nations not covered by the Ohio commission’s order, the testi- 
mony by Wheeling & Lake Erie officers was regarded by the 
other side as intended to show that what it had done was war- 
ranted in view of its situation, serving as it did, mainly mines 
in Ohio producing coals not adapted to as many uses as coals 
from competing districts in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Another witness called by the Wheeling & Lake Erie was 
B. F. Hoffacker, Pittsburgh, Pa., consulting engineer. His testi- 
mony was as to the characteristics of the coals in the various 
rate districts in the Appalachian region, in comparison with the 
coals from the Ohio No. 8 district in Ohio, the chief source of 
coal carried by the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
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Proposed Reports in L. C. C. Cases 





SOUTHWESTERN LIME RATES 


A PROPOSAL to equip southwestern territory with a lime rate 

structure based upon, but generally two cents a hundred 
pounds higher, than western cement scales has been made by 
Examiner Myron Witters in I. and S. No. 3742, lime from, to 
and between the southwest. His report also embraces I. and S. 
No. 3776, lime from, to and between the southwest (2). 

Witters says the Commission should find not justified the 
rates proposed by the carriers, but without prejudice to the filing 
of new ones in accordance with his proposals. He also recom- 
mends the routine of an order canceling the suspended sched- 
ules, covering the southwestern and Kansas-Missouri territories. 

The carrier proposal, said Witters, was to revise the rates, 
on a minimum of 30,000 pounds to the basis of column 17.5 rates 
prescribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203. 
The principal reason for this revision, he said, was the denial 
by the Commission, as of June 3, 1932, in fourth section order 
No. 10767, of carriers’ applications to continue class and com- 
modity rates, including rates on lime, from, to and between 
points in the southwest without observing the long and short 
haul provision of section 4. He said the railroads offered no 
evidence whatever with respect to departures from the fourth 
section in the present rates. He said that if lime rates were 
placed on a column basis, fourth section order No. 9600, issued 
in connection with the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, would 
automatically afford relief. 

According to. Witters the present commodity rates on lime 
to, from and within the southwest have been in effect a long 
time and that the records of the Commission do not show a 
single reported decision involving rates on lime in this terri- 
tory. He said there was a complaint pending, No. 24945, Muscle 
Shoals White Lime Co. vs. A. G. S. et al., which attacked the 
rates from Denie, Ala., to points in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. The carriers, in 1924, proposed rates for application on 
lime within the southwest, which were suspended in I. and S. 
No. 2240. The schedules, he said, were withdrawn after the 
hearing. The instant proposal, the examiner said, was higher 
than that of 1924. 

Producers of lime in the central west and as far east as 
Maryland and users in the eastern half of the country pro- 
tested the plan of the railroads and obtained suspension of the 
schedules. In disposing of the case, Witters said: 


The Commission should find that respondents have not justified 
the suspended schedules and they will be ordered canceled without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules of rates on lime which shall 
not exceed the following bases, which the Commission should find 
will be reasonable for the future: 

Within cement scale III territory in Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, and from producing 
points in Missouri, Tennessee, and Alabama, to said scale III terri- 
tory, apply the scale of rates shown in appendix F, not herein repro- 
duced, designated western lime scale III, which is 2 cents higher than 
western cement scale III. 

Within cement scale IV territory in Oklahoma and Texas apply 
the scale designated in appendix F as western lime scale IV, which 
is 2 cents higher than western cement scale IV. 

The basic scale, shown in appendix F should be used in comput- 
ing rates from the northwestern Ohio group, using the western trunk- 
line formula. If the destination is in scale III territory the entire 
distance should be applied to the basic scale and the distance west 
of the Mississippi River should be applied to the scale II differen- 
tials and the results added. If the destination is in scale IV terri- 
tory the entire distance should be applied to the entire distance, 
then the distance west of the Mississippi River in scale III and scale 
TV territories should be applied to the scale III differentials, then 
the distance in scale IV should be applied to the scale IV differen- 
tials, and the results added. 

From scale III to scale IV territory apnly the entire distance 
to scale III plus the scale IV differential for the distance in scale IV. 

The foregoing rates should be applied on all kinds of lime with 
a minimum carload weight of 30,000 pounds. On all kinds of lime, 
with a minimum carload weight of 50,000 pounds, rates should be 
made 80 per cent of those applicable on lime, minimum 30,000 pounds. 


Grouping 


In general the present grouping of origin points should be main- 
tained. The St. Louis group, however, should be broken up, and 
points north thereof beginning with Hannibal, put in a separate 
group. Quincy and Marblehead, IIll., should be included in the Han- 
nibal group, and the distance from said group should be the average 
distance from Hannibal and Quincy. The St. Louis group should 
include East St. Louis, Glencoe, Mincke, Byers, Brickeys, Glen Park, 
Ste. Genevieve, and Mosher, and the distance should be the average 
distance from East St. Louis and Ste. Genevieve. The Springfield 
group should include Sequiota, Ash Grove, and Pierce City, and the 
distance from said group computed from Springfield. The Birming- 
ham group should include Graystone, as at present, and the distance 
from said group should be the average distance from Graystone and 
Newala. The northwestern Ohio group should be preserved and the 
distance from Gibsonburg used. In Texas the present grouping of 


New Braunfels, Dittlinger, Round Rock, and McNeil should be pre- 
served, and the distance from said group should be the average 
distance from New Braunfels and Round Rock. In Arkansas, Lime- 
dale and Ruddells should retain their present grouping. 

In computing distances and checking rates the same formula 
used in computing the western cement rates should be used. This 
formula is contained in appendix B to the report in Missouri Port- 
land Cement Co. vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. Co., 167 I. C. C. 650. 
The reference to the short-line distance from ‘Kansas City and 
Chanute is inapplicable. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Chip Board 
No. 24845, Eggerss-O’Flyng Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
By Examiner Lewis L. Prout. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
chip board, Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to Omaha, Neb., not 
unreasonable. 
Petroleum Reparation 


No. 22319, Porter Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 
24758, O. C. Boggs et al. vs. Same, and a sub-number there- 
under, Citizens Lumber & Supply Co. et al. vs. Same. Upon 
further hearing, determination made as to parties entitled to 
reparation on shipments, refined petroleum products, points in 
Kansas and Oklahoma to destinations in Colorado and south- 
western Nebraska. About thirty parties found to be entitled 
to reparation under the decision in 172 I. C. C. 407. 


Livestock 


No. 25479, Brinkman, Wood & Beck vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rate, livestock, Berne, Ind., to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 70 
cents. Reparation of $62.40 proposed. 


Crushed Stone 


No. 25245, Hiddenite Granite Co. vs. Yadkin Railroad Co. 
et al. By Examiner Richard Yardley. Rates, crushed stone, 
from North Carolina to Virginia and South Carolina points, 
and between North Carolina points, moving interstate, proposed 
to be found unreasonable, except those moving over the Atlantic 
& Yadkin, to the extent they exceded or might exceed $1.75, 
$1.65, $1.40 and $1.40, from Mascot, Tenn., to Mt. Airy, Pinnacle, 
Lincolnton, and Lenoir, N. C., respectively; $1.40 from Straw- 
berry Plains, Tenn., to Olivette, N. C.; $1.40 and $1.35 from 
Jefferson City, Tenn., to Lenoir and Granite Falls, respectively; 
$1.20 from Granite Quarry, Tenn., to Leakesville, N. C.; $1 
from Hiddenite, N. C., to Filbert and Clover, S. C.; and $1.30 
to Patrick Springs, Va., to which, the examiner said, might be 
added the emergency charges. New rates and reparation pro- 
posed. 

Eggs 


No. 25190, A. B. Marcus Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner 
Richard Yardley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, eggs, Aurora, 
Cabool, Mansfield, Mountain Grove, Seymour, Thayer, West 
Plains, and Springfield, Mo., to Pittsburgh, Pa., and on butter, 
from Springfield to Pittsburgh, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 25496, Hugh M. Morris and James H. White, receivers, 
Southern Natural Gas Corporation vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
By Examiner Lewis L. Prout. Shipments, wrought iron pipe, 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Bogalusa, La., not shown to have been 
misrouted, but rate and reconsignment charges thereon, pro- 
posed to be found unreasonable to the extent that a 45 cent 
factor exceeded 43.5 cents, and that the collection of reconsign- 
ment charges in addition to the rates to and from Melba, Miss., 
proposed to be found unreasonable. Reparation proposed. 


Cotton Fabrics 


No. 25367, Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., Inc., vs. A. B. 
& C. et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, cotton fabrics, unfinished, in the original piece, any 
quantity, various origins in Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Virginia and Kentucky to Rock Hill, S. C., not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 
Lumber 


No. 25337, Henry G. Brabston vs. Central of Georgia et al. By 
Examiner Leland F. James. Rate, lumber, Comer, Ala., to 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., applied on lumber proposed to be found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate, 36.5 cents, proposed to be found 
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unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or might exceed 24.5 
cents. Reparation of $53.60 proposed. 


Slag 


No. 25294, Cash Brothers, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al., 
and four sub-numbers thereunder, Connecticut Roofing Co. vs. 
Same, J. J. Moreau & Son vs. B. & M. et al., Glennon Roofing 
Co. vs. Same; and E. H. Friedrich Co. vs. Same. Rate, slag, 
since October 30, 1928, from Reading, Pa., to New Haven, Conn., 
proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
$3.20 a ton. Reparation proposed. Rates, same commodity, 
points in eastern Pennsylvania to points in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire, not shown to have been 
unreasonable. 

Coated Stone 


No. 25028, Amiesite Corporation et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
and a sub-number, Interstate Amiesite Co. vs. Same. By Exam- 
iner J. Edgar Smith. Rates, coated stone, found reasonable 
in Interstate Amiesite Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 173 I. C. C. 456, from 
Shaw Junction, Pa., and Youngstown, O., to destinations in 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, proposed to be 
prescribed for application from Pittsburgh and Casparis, Pa., 
and from Martinsburg, W. Va., to destinations in New York 
and Pennsylvania on and west of an imaginary line extending 
north and south through Cumberland, Md., and Cresson, Pa., 
and in Ohio, West Virginia and Maryland, on a finding that the 
rates, to the extent they exceed or depart from the rates pre- 
scribed in the case cited, will be unjust, unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial. 


CIRCUITY RULE ABSURDITIES 


Again calling the Commission’s attention to what they 
think are the rate absurdities produced by its standard circuity 
rule, used in connection with orders granting fourth section 
relief, carriers associated in the Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau 
and for which H. B. Cummins, its chairman, is the tariff pub- 
lishing agent, have asked for the elimination of that rule from 
fourth section orders Nos. 11044 and 11082. Those orders 
give the carriers relief as to sugar, canned goods, cotton 
bagging, cotton bale ties and buckles in Texas, so as to enable 
them to operate column 20 rates on sugar from Texas ports to 
Texas destinations and destinations in the Shreveport, La., 
groups on import and inbound coastwise commerce; from Texas 
ports to the Shreveport groups on domestic traffic; also on 
interstate-domestic from Sugar Land, Tex., to Texas and the 
Shreveport group; and to operate column 20 rates on the other 
commodities mentioned in the same general territory. 

“The circuity rule, when observed uniformly by all car- 
riers,’ says the petition, “lets a given route handle traffic to 
one point, shuts it out of another, and so on, and the final 
result reminds one of the famous Mr. Off-again, On-again, Gone 
Again Finnegan. Such results could not be other than absurd. 
Any rate structure that is permeated with the results of the 
standard circuity rule merits the distinction of being called a 
‘hop, skip, and jump adjustment,’ and such an adjustment con- 
tains as many actual fourth section departures if not more 
than a mileage structure of rates that places no limit upon 
the length of departure-rate routes.” 

The carriers assert it is not necessary that rates between 
all points in the southwest be pulled down to the truck-com- 
petitive level in Texas. Therefore they assert they have a 
feeling that the fourth section relief in the rates they have 
established in a part of southwestern territory as a means 
of meeting truck competition should be no less liberal than that 
afforded in fourth section order No. 9600 issued in connection 
with the Consolidated Southwestern cases. In discussing the 
rule, the railroads in part say: 


The standard circuity rule has never been justified by transporta- 
tion facts. It is nothing more than a mathematical formula that has 
been employed by the Commission in its effort to‘ make competitive 
rates reasonably compensatory to routes that are longer than the rate- 
making distance. It does not forbid participation of routes of unusual 
or extraordinary length as gauged by more direct or rate-making 
distance in competitive traffic moving under short-line rates, but it 
does forbid such participation with relief. It does not forbid participa- 
tion of routes of extraordinary length in competitive traffic moving 
under short-line rates so long as said routes are willing to observe the 
competitive-point rates as maxima at intermediate points. It creates 
numerous fourth-section-departure rates that would not exist in the 
absence of the rule. It does not operate upon routes of extraordinary 
length that do not have fourth-section-departure rates. It does not 
enforce. economical operation of the carriers either individually or 
collectively because it leaves each individual carrier free to observe 
competitive-point rates as maxima at intermediate points and thereby 
produce a greater dissipation of carrier revenues than would result 
from relief free of said rule. It is nothing more than a limitation 
upon routing which is not absolute, but when observed by the carriers, 
deprives many of them of their long hauls as guaranteed by Section 
15 (4) of the act. The results of the rule are not uniform in their 
effect upon all carriers because routes of unusual length, which have 
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no fourth-section-departure rates, are not subject to the rule. The 
actual results of the rule are incongruous, absurd, and conform to no 
fundamental principle of economics. The rule does not prevent dis- 
parities or differences in rates as between competitive points, on one 
hand, and local points, on the other hand, in instances where the 
routes of extraordinary length refrain from participating in competi- 
tive point traffic, simply because all rates are based on the same scale 
and distance formula; hence, each origin or destination has a rate over 
at least one route that is based on short-line or rate-formula distance. 

There is not a single fact, condition or circumstance within the 
knowledge of your petitioners that justifies or lends any support what- 
soever to the standard circuity rule. : 

With the principle that waste should be eliminated or avoided 
there can be no quarrel. In the provision of law that fourth-section- 
departure rates shall be reasonably compensatory there may be room 
for some difficulties in practical, everyday administration. But, the 
law does not say to the Commission that it must evolve, invoke and 
invariably enforce an arbitrary and inexorable rule of abstract distance 
as the only means to the end sought by the law. The means to thé 
end is left by the law to the discretion of the Commission. The stand- 
ard circuity rule may be a product of the Commission’s discretion, but 
if we can show that it is unsound and that the results of said rule 
are both unsound and absurd, it is respectfully submitted that the 
Commission should abolish the rule and seek a more logical and more 
or correct and a fairer method of accomplishing the purpose of 
the law. 

In a petition dated Oct. 21, 1932, your present petitioners petitioned 
the Commission for several reforms in fourth section procedure and 
administration. The October 21 petition treats at considerable length 
with the standard circuity rule and asks for its abolition. It is assumed 
that we need not repeat here what was there said about the standard 
circuity rule; hence, we most respectfully urge that the Commission 
consider this petition in the light of our petition of October 21. 


The typical examples of the incongruous and absurd results flow- 
ing from the standard circuity rule as set forth in our Oct. 21 petition 
are sufficient to condemn the rule; however, it is believed that further 
examples would be helpful to the Commission. 

Cottonseed oil and cottonseed oil foots are similar in the trans- 
portation sense in that the average loading is approximately the same 
and both commodities are transported in tank cars. There is, of 
course, a difference in intrinsic values between the two commodities; 
hence, it may be assumed for the sake of argument that the claim 
hazard makes the cost of transporting the higher-valued article a 
little more than the transportation of the lower-valued commodity. 
This may or may not be the fact; however, it seems clear that the 
spread in rates between the oil and the oil foots rests largely on 
elements of rate making other than cost of service. 


Assuming that the cost of transporting cottonseed oil and cotton- 
seed oil foots in the Southwest is substantially the same, it is inter- 
esting to analyze recent rate facts in the light of the standard circuity 
rule. In Docket 17000, Part 8 et al., 188 I. C. C. 605, the Commission 
prescribed for a haul of 600 miles in the Southwest a rate of 48 cents 
per 100 pounds on cottonseed oil. 


This same figure (48 cents) is also the prescribed rate on cotton- 
seed oil foots at 900 miles, the basis for foots being 80 per cent of the 
oil rates. Under the standard circuity rule a route 950 miles in length 
is not permitted to transport with relief a 60,000-pound tank of cotton- 
seed oil for the 600-mile rate of 48 cents, but the same route or any 
other route may transport a 60,000-pound tank of foots a total distance 
of 1,350 miles, the total distance being 150 per cent of the rate-making 
900 miles, for the 900-mile rate. 


In Docket 17000, Part 8, supra, the Commission prescribed a rate 
of 32 cents per 100 pounds for 500 miles of haul in the southwest on 
cottonseed cake and meal. In the same case the same figure (32 cents) 
was prescribed as the rate on cottonseed hulls for the distance of 800 
miles in the southwest. The standard circuity rule will not permit 
a route 800 miles in length to transport with relief a 40,000-pound 
minimum load of cottenseed cake for the 500-mile rate of 32 cents, 
but it does permit a route 1,200 miles in length to transport a 30,000- 
pound minimum load of hulls for the 800-mile rate of 32 cents. 





HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, Duluth Board 
of Trade, Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange, Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange, 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, Omaha Grain Exchange, St. 
Joseph Grain Exchange, St. Paul Association of Commerce, 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Quaker Oats Co., representing the 
market interests, in No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products 
within the western district and for export, Hoch-Smith grain, 
have filed a motion to dismiss the proceedings. They ask that 
further hearings in this proceeding be postponed pending the 
disposition by the Commission of their motion. 

This is in accordance with notice given by them at the 
Fort Worth hearing. In presenting their motions, the market 
interests said they desired it to be clearly understood that by 
so doing they did not intend to express approval of the present 
level of rates on grain, grain products, seeds and related articles 
within the western district, but were making it only on account 
of economic conditions. 

Examiners Mackley and Hall who have been conducting 
hearings in reopened No. 17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith grain in the 
western district and for export, are preparing to resume hear- 
ings at Minneapolis, Jan. 16, at the Hotel Nicollet in accord- 
ance with their plans, regardless of the motion of the grain 
market interests to have the Commission dismiss the pro- 
ceeding and to postpone hearings pending the disposition of the 
motion. This further hearing was planned as a continuation 
of the hearings at Fort Worth, Tex., which was begun on 
Nov. 14 and continued for about a month. Should the Com- 
mission grant the motion, the Minneapolis hearing, of course, 
will be canceled. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Beaumont.) Where one 
claims damages not only for injuries to his own person and 
property, but for injury to another’s property, question is not 
whether there is nonjoinder of necessary party, but whether 
plaintiff may recover for injuries to another’s property. (Hardin 
vs. Grant, 54 S. W. Rep. (2d) 189.) 

Ice peddler, who took special job of moving another’s house- 
hold goods, held “private carrier,” not “common carrier.”—Ibid. 

Bailee of another’s household goods, for moving as private 
carrier, may maintain action against person negligently injur- 
ing them. 

“Bailment” is a delivery of something of a personal nature 
by one party to another to be held according to the purpose or 
object of the delivery and to be returned or delivered over 
when that purpose is accomplished.—Ibid. 

Private carrier who agreed to do moving job for $5 which 
allowed some profit, though others asked $20, held ‘“‘bailee for 
hire.” —Ibid. 

Adequacy of bailee’s charge for moving another’s goods 
held immaterial as to bailee’s right, as bailee for hire, to main- 
tain action against person injuring them.—lIbid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


ublished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
. . 1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Washington.) So-called “writ of review” 
attempted to be given any aggrieved party as of right to carry 
before Supreme Court orders of Department of Public Works 
held in reality an appeal or writ of error (Laws 1931, p. 363). 
(North Bend Stage Line vs. Department of Public Works, 16 
Pac. Rep. (2d) 206). 

Appellate jurisdiction conferred by Constitution on Supreme 
Court in all “actions and proceedings” means appellate juris- 
diction in actions and proceedings of a purely judicial nature 
which have been determined by regular constituted court (Const. 
art. 4, sec. 4).—Ibid. 

Appellate jurisdiction of Supreme Court is defined by Con- 
stitution, and can be neither enlarged nor diminished by Legis- 
lature (Const., art. 4, sec. 4).—Ibid. 

Jurisdiction conferred on Supreme Court to issue “writ of 
certiorari’ means common law certiorari, which was discre- 
tionary with court applied to (Const. art. 4, sec. 4).—Ibid. 

Jurisdiction of Supreme Court to issue “writ of review,” 
which was unknown to common law, is discretionary (Const. 
art. 4, sec. 4).—Ibid. 

Statute giving aggrieved party “writ of review” as of right 
from Supreme Court to Department of Public Works and de- 
priving superior court of constitutional review and certiorari 
jurisdiction, held unconstitutional (Laws 1931, p. 363; Const. 
art. 4, secs. 4, 6).—Ibid. 

Statute providing for review by superior court of orders 
of Department of Public Works remained unaffected by uncon- 
Stitutional law attempting to amend or repeal them (Rem. 
Comp. Stat., secs. 10428-10430; Laws 1931, p. 363).—Ibid. 

Party’s loss of right of review through reliance upon un- 
constitutional statute held without fault and to warrant Supreme 
Court’s retention of jurisdiction, under power to issue certiorari, 
to pass on order of Department of Public Works (Laws 1931, p. 
we Rem. Comp. Stat., secs. 10428-10430; Const. art. 4, sec. 4). 
—Ibid. 

Department of Public Works’ finding that reclamation 
project which had made necessary additional passenger and 
express service had been completed, and consequent revocation 
of temporary permits, will not be disturbed where supported by 
evidence.—Ibid. 
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(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Waco.) Statute prohibit- 
ing operation of truck with load exceeding 7,000 pounds held 
constitutional (Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 827a, sec. 5; Const. 
Tex. art. 1, sec. 19; Const. U. S. Amend. 14, sec. 1). (Sterling 
vs. Williford, 54 S. W. Rep. (2d) 259). 

Allegations in shippers’ petition to enjoin interference with 
their hauling truck loads exceeding 7,000 pounds held insuf- 
ficient to bring case within statute exempting vehicles trans- 
porting property from point of origin to nearest practicable 
common carrier loading point (Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 827a, 
secs. 5, 5 (b)). 

Shippers alleged that Houston was the nearest deep water 
port to the town from which petitioners shipped cotton, where 
cotton could be marketed and exported, but failed to allege 
that it was the nearest practicable common carrier receiving 
or loading point equipped to transport such load.—Ibid. 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Waco.) Statute pro- 
hibiting truck loads exceeding 7,000 pounds held not unconsti- 
tutional as discriminatory in applying to motortrucks only, or 
because trucks cannot be profitably operated by hauling smaller 
loads, or because destroying opérators’ vested rights (Vernon’s 
Ann. P. C., art. 827a, sec. 5). (Phares vs. Emerson, 54 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 261). 

Refusing truck owners an injunction restraining highway 
officials’ interfering with owners’ shipping loads exceeding 
statutory limit held not discriminatory on ground that district 
judge in another county granted other shippers such injunction 
against same defendants (Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 827a, sec. 
5).—Ibid. 

For equity to restrain enforcement of criminal law, law 
must be unconstitutional and its enforcement must constitute 
a direct invasion of complainant’s vested property right (Ver- 
non’s Ann. P. C., art. 827a, sec. 5).—Ibid. 








(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Dallas.) Allegations of 
petition for interlocutory mandatory injunction will be accepted 
as undisputed facts on appeal taken from order granting writ 
without moving to dissolve it or suspend operation thereof. 
(Texas Pipe Line Co. vs. Burton Drilling Co., 54 S. W. Rep. 
190.) 

Mandamus is proper and usual, but not exclusive, remedy 
to compel corporafion to perform legal duty to public.—Ibid. 

Mandamus is inadequate remedy, where action, not rest, 
is required to restore and maintain status quo, as in suit to 
compel pipe line company to accept and transport oil.—Ibid. 

Legal remedy, to be adequate, must be as practical and 
efficient to ends and prompt administration of justice as equit- 
able remedy.—lIbid. 

Equity may proceed by injunction against refusal to per- 
form duty, where mandamus commanding performance thereof 
would not be sufficiently prompt remedy.—Ibid. 

Pipe line company, not moving to dissolve or suspend opera- 
tion of interlocutory injunction, commanding it to accept and 
transport certain oil, but appealing directly from order, was not 
deprived of due process of law by issuance of writ ex parte 
without notice (Rev. St. 1925, art. 2328; Const. Tex., art. 1, 
sec. 19; Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 


Equity court may issue mandatory writ of injunction before 
hearing case on merits, where status quo is condition of action, 
not rest, and rest would inflict irreparable injury complained 
of, though temporary writ grants all relief obtainable on final 
decree.—Ibid. 

Mandatory writ of injunction, forbidding carriers to refuse 
to receive and transport commodities they are bound to trans- 
port under law, may issue at suit of shippers.—Ibid. 

Preliminary mandatory writ of injunction will be granted 
when serious probable right is threatened, and probable danger 
shown.—Ibid. 

Preliminary mandatory writ of injunction will be granted 
in extreme case, when right is clearly established and invasion 
thereof results in serious injury.—Ibid. 

Preliminary mandatory injunction should not be granted, 
except in case of extreme hardship, when effect would be to 
grant all relief obtainable by final decree.—Ibid. 

Preliminary mandatory writ of injunction should be granted 
with great caution and only when necessity is great.—Ibid. 

Interlocutory mandatory injunction, commanding pipe line 
company to accept and transport oil, first tendered without 
furnishing affidavit, required by railroad commission’s order, 
held properly granted after issuance of commission’s subsequent 
order specifically authorizing transportation thereof without 
such affidavit.—Ibid. 

Balance of convenience or hardship between parties is ordi- 
narily controlling in case of substantial doubt at time of grant- 
ing or refusing preliminary injunction.—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Evidence sustained find- 
ing that oil pipe was punctured after commencement of voyage, 
so as to constitute error of management within statute exempt- 
ing vessel from liability therefor (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, 
sec. 192)). (The Luckenbach, 1 Fed. Supp. 692.) 

Voyage, as respected vessel’s liability for error in man- 
agement, commenced as to cargo owner at port from which 
cargo was shipped (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)). 
—TIbid. 

Evidence supported finding that carrier failed to use due 
care at commencement of voyage to make compartments fit 
for safe carriage of cargo.—lIbid. 

Carrier had burden of proving that he used due care at 
commencement of voyage to make compartment fit for safe car- 
riage of cargo.—lIbid. 

Evidence sustained finding that cargo owner compiled with 
requirements of bill of lading as to prompt notice of damage 
and demand for payment.—Ibid. 

Carrier held not entitled to benefit of owner’s insurance on 
damaged cargo.—Ibid. 





In “Shipping Decisions,” Traffic World, Dec. 24, page 1239, 
the title of the first case reported should have been “The Su- 
preme’’—not “The Supreme Court.” 


CHICAGO SAND AND GRAVEL 


The Commission has been advised of the indefinite post- 
ponement of No. 580, American Sand & Gravel Co., complainant, 
vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
had been set for hearing on Jan. 6 in the federal court for 
the northern dstrict of Illinois, eastern division. The suit was 
filed to have the court set aside and annul the order of the 
Commission, dated Sept. 23, 1921, entered in No. 11490, Chi- 
cago Sand & Gravel Producers vs. Director-General et al., 64 
I. C. C. 37, in so far as it prescribed minimum intrastate rates 
on sand and gravel from Algonquin, Worth and other so-called 
inner zone points in Illinois to Chicago and points in the 
Chicago switching district. 

The suit was filed in Chicago last October (see Traffic 
World, Oct. 22, p. 783) on account of suits in Illinois state 
courts for the collection of alleged undercharges. The Illinois 
suits were held in abeyance to enable the defendants to take 
the federal question, as to the significance of the Commission’s 
order, to be tested in the federal court. No explanation was 
given to the Commission as to the change, if any, that had 
caused the indefinite postponement of the hearing. 


ILLEGAL USE OF TRANSPORTATION 


“It is reported in the Bureau of Investigation, Department 
of Justice, that in the early part of November last railway 
officials in Chicago brought to the attention of the Bureau of 
Investigation the case of John Taylor Sheldon, who was appre- 
hended in the illegal use of railroad transportation,’ says the 
Department of Justice. 

“Sheldon was riding between Buffalo, New York and Chi- 
cago on a forged and counterfeit ticket. Investigation by the 
Bureau disclosed that Sheldon had been for many years an 
employe of railroads, and during that time he had successfully 
printed railroad tickets on a small printing press owned by 
himself, and that he had traveled in all parts of the country 
on these fraudulent tickets. The reason he was not earlier 
detected was the fact that invariably he issued these tickets 
to a point beyond his really intended destination. Conse- 
quently, he did not surrender the ticket. 

“When Sheldon was confronted with these facts ascer- 
tained by the bureau agents, he made the suggestion that he 
desired to make restitution to the various railroads, and he 
estimated that he had defrauded the railroad companies of an 
amount approximately $950, and asserted that he was obtaining 
a monthly penson of $50 from the federal government and if 
he were given a term of imprisonment he would turn over the 
proceeds of this pension each month to reimburse the railroad 
companies. 

“On December 7 Sheldon was arraigned in the federal court 
at Chicago, where he entered a plea of guilty and was sentenced 
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to pay a fine of $300 and to stand committed in the county 
jail in Chicago until the fine is paid.” 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


A review of the activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation relating to railroads is set forth in a statement 
issued by the corporation showing that up to November 30, 1932, 
95 loans, aggregating $328,519,202, were authorized to 56 rail- 


roads. Of this total, $258,740 was canceled or withdrawn, $66,- 
594,265 remained at the disposal of the borrowers, and $261,- 
666,197 was disbursed to them. Repayments on loans totaled 
$11,714,562.17. The proceeds of loans authorized to railroads 
were to be used for the following purposes: 


For completion i ge | $ 47,746,483 
For construction and repair of equipment and Dotsero 





Cutoff by Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R......... 12,550,000 
ee ee ee ree 73,959,547 
ee SE I bs od eth an 9 0 Oe es eek ews ... 19,606,946 
To pay past due vouchers for wages, materials, etc.... 19,630,040 
To pay principal of maturing equipment trust notes 20,660,513 
To retire maturing -bonds and other funded obligations... 75,068,618 
Ct Ne: TE PE TD oo oic 0.016 05.065 wi 64 06 60'50.4:6-0.4:6010:0 0100 37,788,900 
ee ee EE eo ace twin. edie nls odwds Seckigecussaieee Seciwe 16,143,526 
PE 5 5c neeeGeanwEseseseseu pease reseed scar eee enae ,364,629 


$328,519,202 


“The rate of interest on the aggregate of $12,550,000 author- 
ized for construction and repair of equipment and the Dotsero 
cutoff was 5 per cent, while all other loans authorized to rail- 
roads bore 6 per cent interest,” said the statement. “The 5 per 
cent rate was made to encourage undertaking the work for 
which the loans were made and thus afford employment. 

“The cutoff to be constructed by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western will shorten the distance between Denver and points 
west about 170 miles in addition to providing employment for 
1,000 to 1,500 men for a period of eighteen months to two years. 
It is estimated that about $2,500,000 of the $3,850,000 authorized 
will be paid out in wages. Work was commenced November 11. 

“Other loans made to stimulate employment are $700,000 to 
the New Haven to repair locomotives and freight cars; $2,000,000 
to the Pennsylvania to build 1,285 new freight cars; $500,000 
to the Central of New Jersey to repair locomotives, freight and 
passenger cars and marine equipment; $3,000,000 to the B. & O. 
to be used to repair and rebuild locomotives and freight cars 
and build 820 new gondola cars, and $2,500,000 to the New York 
Central to repair freight cars. 

“Among the $47,746,483 of loans authorized for new construc- 
tion work was one of $27,500,000 to the Pennsylvania to com- 
plete electrification of its lines between New York and Wash- 
ington; $10,400,000 to the Cincinnati Union Terminal Company 
to complete the union terminal facilities in Cincinnati; $4,400,000 
to the New York Central for its improvements on the west side 
of New York City, and $3,031,000 to the Milwaukee to complete 
grade separation work in Milwaukee and track elevation in Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

“The $73,959,547 of loans authorized to railroads to be used 
to pay interest on their funded debts was immediately disbursed 
by them to the holders of their securities—insurance companies, 
Savings banks, private investors, trust funds and other owners 
of railroad bonds. . 

“The $19,606,946 authorized to pay taxes was immediately 
passed on by the borrowers and went largely to the support of 
state and local governments. The corporation has received in- 
formation from the borrowing roads showing the distribution by 
states of $17,941,276.40 of the amount lent to pay taxes: Ala- 
bama, $450,920.56; Arkansas, $1,310,773.52; California, $103,- 
879.72; Colorado, $254,800; Delaware, $15,000; District of Colum- 
bia, $206.84; Florida, $7,948.44; Georgia, $873,804.59; Illinois, 
$2,582,876.34; Indiana, $424,330.15; Iowa, $223,601; Kansas, $704,- 
075.84; Kentucky, $11,962.84; Michigan, $4,137,182.50; Minnesota, 
$258,919; Mississippi, $68,934.57; Missouri, $756,384.01; Montana, 
$12,059.09; New Jersey, $2,850.663.45; New York, $133,780.73; 
North Dakota, $457,500; Ohio, $175,419.71; Oklahoma, $1,098; 
914.27; Pennsylvania, $425,290.11; South Carolina, $17,828.60; 
Tennessee, $412,073.83; Texas, $7,100; Virginia, $2,047.69; Wis- 
consin, $163,000; total, $17,941,276.40. 

“Federal income taxes amounting to $25,994 were also 
paid by the borrowers out of money advanced for tax purposes. 

“The $19,630,040 authorized for payment of past due vouch- 
ers for wages, materials and supplies was immediately disbursed 
to those to whom the borrowing roads owed money for wages 
and goods furnished. 

“The amounts authorized to pay $20,660,513 of maturing 
equipment trust notes; to retire maturing bonds and other 
funded obligations, $75,068,618, and to pay off $16,143,526 of 
other loans, consisting almost entirely of secured notes, all 
passed or will pass into the hands of the owners of those securi- 
ties—insurance companies, commercial and savings banks, foun- 
dations and trusts and individual investors. 
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“The $37,788,900 authorized to pay off or reduce loans from 
banks was authorized to 19 railroads. 

“Much of the $5,364,629 authorized for miscellaneous pur- 
poses was used by borrowing roads to replenish working capital.” 

The corporation said that applications for loans from insti- 
tutions authorized to borrow under section 5 of the R. F. C. act 
had declined steadily since April, which was the high point. 
Railroad applications, by months, since May, were as follows: 
June, 13, July, 8, August, 12, September, 14, October, 10, and 
November, 7. 

A loan of $21,000 from the R. F. C. has been approved by 
the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 9724, Toledo, Angola 
& Western reconstruction loan, without prejudice to the con- 
sideration of further loans upon an application for a loan of 
$36,000. The loan is to be devoted to the payment of past 
due bills for coal, materials and supplies; taxes; a note and 
interest on the applicant’s 6 per cent first mortgage bonds. 
The loan is to be secured by $50,000 of the applicant’s first 
mortgage bonds. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9704, Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co. receivers’ reconstruction loan, has 
approved a loan of $1,500,000 from the R. F. C., the proceeds 
to be used in the payment of preference claims approved by 
the court having charge of the property. The loan is to be 
secured by receivers’ certificates in the amount of the loan, 
series E, having a direct first lien upon 1,001 miles of road 
and a direct second lien, subject to underlying divisional bonds, 
upon 2,421 miles of road. The Commission said that the need 
of the holders of the preference or priority claims, adjudicated 
by the court, was very great. In many instances among the 
1,134 holders of such claims, it added, the holders themselves 
were threatened with insolvency on account of the general 
business depression. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, called attention to the 
fact that division 4, on Sept. 21, 1932, as then constituted, had 
denied approval of a loan for $3,000,000 to pay these claims. 
In view of the earnings of the property, he said, he was unable 
to join in the finding that the loan would be adequately secured. 

The Commission, in Finance No. 9146, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co. reconstruction loan, upon an amended application, has 
approved a further loan to the applicant from the R. F. C. of 
$2,500,000 without prejudice to the consideration of further loans 
upon that application of the company totaling $24,650,000 upon 
which loans amounting to $17,000,000 have been made. The 
money is to be used in paying taxes and the principal of equip- 
ment trust obligations due Dec. 31, 1932, and Jan. 15, 1933. As 
security the company is to pledge $10,000,000 of its first and 
refunding mortgage, series 15 per cent bonds of 1981 or such 
other amount of such bonds as the Commission may authorize 
to be issued; $93,200 of the capital stock of the American Re- 
frigerator Co.; $75,000 of the first mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
of the Prescott & Northern Railroad Co. and assignment of 
advances by the applicant to its controlled companies, N. O. T. 
& M. and I.-G. N. 


RAILROAD REORGANIZATIONS 


Representative La Guardia, of New York, has introduced 
H. R. 13958, a bill to amend the federal bankruptcy act to pro- 
vide a new method for reorganization of railroad corporations, 
under which reorganization petitions would be filed with the 
Commission. On application of 20 per cent of any class of 
creditors, bondholders or stockholders of a railroad corporation, 
the Commission would have authority to direct a road or re- 
ceiver to petition for reorganization in the federal courts. The 
reorganization plan would be subject to approval of the Com- 
mission and the court. Representative McKeown, of Oklahoma, 
also has introduced a bill (H. R. 13955) to amend the bank- 
ruptcy act. 

In the consideration of the proposals to provide new legis- 
lation for reorganization of railroads, the view is held in some 
quarters that legislation dealing specifically with railroads 
should be enacted and that such corporations should not be 
dealt with under the general provisions of the bankruptcy act. 


R. C. C. REPORT 


According to the monthly report of the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, filed with the Commission; that corporation had 
either actually made or authorized loans to railroads to meet 
their fixed interest obligations totaling $47,114,632. Of that 
amount, $46,931,732 represented loans actually made, leaving a 
balance of $182,900 to which the corporation is committed. 

Reported rate increases, under Ex Parte 103, according to 
the report, totaled $52,201,092 in the first ten months of 1932, 
and amounted to 5,981,462 in October. 

In a letter addressed to chief executives of participating 
carriers and accompanying the report, E. G. Buckland, president 
of the Railroad Credit Corporation, said: 
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The rate increases authorized in Ex Parte No. 103 became effective, 
generally, in January, 1932. The payments into the corporation’s fund 
to December 31, 1952, represent earnings derived from the increased 
rates by participating carriers through October, 1932. 

“‘As to loans, 57 railroads applied for loans in the aggregate sum 
of $105,990,446, of which $55,364,408 was removed from the docket, as ° 
being receivable from some other source, and/or denied; $48,324,919 
has been approved, and pending applications total $2,301,119. 


Resources 
Emergency revenues reported by partici- . 

WOAIGES CHETIGED cc ccccccscccvccesovercees $52,201,092 
Accrued interest ......... pee eeeceesscceceees 466,227 
Proceeds from sale of capital stock......... 1,200 

ND ns. c0s dae esd eS eaev ewe kiene twee enese $52,668,519 

Application 
NR EET ee RT ere Tere $48,142,019 
RY SEE a's cubes sdebessuecessoenne te 1,210,287 
re ere $46,931,732 
Cash reserved for tax payments, etc....... 4,560,640 
Accounts receivable and accrued items.... 639,140 
Expense of administration.............+.08. 136,845 
BE cindaakedaenadinereeseecendaan eens $52,268,357 
Re rer rere Ter Teer $ 400,162 
ie WED 6.54:0 sans oye eseesacscinasewe 182,900 
Be I eee $ 217,262 


ATTACK ON SUBSIDIES 


Representative Lozier, of Missouri, who attacked the 
ocean shipping subsidy recently in the House (see Traffic World, 
Dec. 24, p. 1246), has submitted additional matter to the House 
in criticism of both the ocean mail and air mail subsidy pay- 
ments. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, he said the mer- 
chant marine subsidies or differentials favoring vessels of 
American registry cost the government $21,666,102.89, while for 
the same year the excess cost of airplane service over the 
postage revenues derived from air mail was $20,586,107.31, a 
total of $42,252,210.20. 

“These extravagant bounties,” said he, “not only helped 
to unbalance our national budget but necessitated a substan- 
tial increase in federal taxation. . These ships and air mail 
subsidies are gratuities paid out of the public treasury for the 
enrichment of a favored few at the expense of the masses. The 
policy of granting subsidies is contrary to the genius and 
spirit of our institutions. It robs Peter to pay Paul. By a 
gift of public funds we stabilize and make profitable the 
shipping and airplane industries while other vocational groups 
drift rapidly toward economic disaster. 

“From 1907 to 1917, inclusive, transportation of our foreign 
mail cost the government approximately $3,000,000 annually. 
For the years 1918 and 1919, the World War period, the cost 
averaged about $4,000,000 annually. Then came the merchant 
marine act of 1920, under the administration of which the cost 
rapidly increased, averaging $7,000,000 per year for the years 
1920 to 1928, inclusive. In 1928 the present merchant marine 
act was passed, since which time there has been an enormous 
increase in the cost of carrying our overseas mail. 

“In 1929, the first year under the present act, the cost 
jumped from $8,700,000 to $19,050,000, an increase of $10,300,000 
over the cost for the preceding year. In 1930 the cost was 
$26,400,000, an increase of $7,350,000 over the cost for the pre- 
ceding year. The cost in 1931 was $29,500,000, which was an 
increase of $3,100,000 over the cost in 1930. In 1932 the appro- 
priation was $36,600,000 or $7,100,000 more than in 1931. For 
the year of 1933 the appropriation jumped to $38,695,000, which 
was approximately thirteen times the cost in 1907, more than 
nine times the annual cost during the war period of 1918 and 
1919, five and one-half times the average annual cost from 1920 
to 1928 under the merchant marine act of 1920.” 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on December 1 had 265,239 freight cars 
in need of repair or 12.6 per cent of the number on line, accord- 
ing to the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. This was a decrease of 2,931 cars below the number in 
need of repair on November 1, at which time there were 
268,170 or 12.7 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs 
on December 1 totaled 194,468 cars, or 9.2 per cent, an increase 
of 1,173 compared with the number on November 1, while 
freight cars in need of light repairs totaled 70,771, or 3.4 per 
cent, a decrease of 4,104 compared with November 1. , 

Class I railroads on December 1 had 9,316 locomotives in 
need of classified repairs or 18 per cent of the number on line. 
This was an increase of 126 compared with the number in need 
of such repairs on November 1, at which time there were 9,190 
locomotives in need of repair or 17.8 per cent. Class I rail- 
roads on December 1 had 9,266 serviceable locomotives in stor- 
age compared with 9,008 on November 1. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Supplementing the recommendations filed with the National 
Transportation (Coolidge) Committee by the Association of 
Railway Executives, a statement with respect to the effect of 
transportation through the Panama Canal on the transconti- 
nental railroads, has been filed by Paul Shoup, vice chairman 
of the Southern Pacific, acting in behalf of the transcontinental 
railroads, in which a demand is made that the railroads be 
placed on an equality with the steamships using the canal, in 
order that they may have a chance to compete successfully for 
transcontinental traffic. To accomplish this purpose it is asked 
that the interstate commerce act be amended so as to relax 
somewhat the arbitrary control that the Commission now exer- 
cises over transcontinental railroad rates, while transconti- 
nental water rates are unregulated. 

Hitherto, the Commission has prevented the railroads mak- 
ing competing rates for transcontinental traffic, on the theory 
that these rates are not “reasonably compensatory.” It is this 
policy to which the railroads object, holding that the determina- 
tion of what is and what is not a “compensatory” rate is a 
managerial function and not a regulatory one. They hold that 
this policy has practically robbed them of much of their trans- 
continental business by placing them under unequal conditions 
with the canal in bidding for competitive business. 

In the second place, it is declared to be necessary, “in 
order that stability may be given the rate structure, business 
confusion avoided through abrupt and radical changes without 
public notice, and railroads and steamship lines alike be assured 
of earnings necessary to provide a satisfactory service, that 
the steamship lines be brought under public regulation co- 
ordinated with that of the railroads; and that they, as among 
themselves, be protected against excessive and, therefore, de- 
structive competition, injurious to the welfare of transportation 
both by rail and water.” 

Mr. Shoup contends that a great part of the transconti- 
nental traffic, aside from perishables, developed by the western 
railroads through adequate service and satisfactory rates, be- 
fore the Panama Canal was an active competitor, has been 
taken away from them under a policy that does not permit 
them to meet the canal competition on equal terms. 

He presented statistics of transcontinental tonnage, show- 
ing that from 1914 to 1931 the movement westbound via the 
Panama Canal increased 547 per cent, while the movement over 
the Southern Pacific lines decreased 24 per cent. Likewise, in 
this same period, eastbound transcontinental tonnage increased 
651 per cent via the Panama Canal and only 33 per cent over 
the Southern Pacific. Continuing, he says: 


These western main line rail systems, those serving the 
territory west of Chicago and St. Louis, and west of the Missis- 
sippi River south of St. Louis, constitute our greatest western 
industry. They represent an investment of capital of approxi- 
mately nine billion dollars, with some 350,000 stockholders, and 
gave employment in 1931 to 380,000 people directly, and a great 
many more indirectly. The people directly and indirectly in- 
terested in their bond and other interest-bearing securities num- 
ber many millions. Of their earnings, fully three-fourths are 
distributed in payrolls, purchases of supplies, and taxes along 
their lines, and even a greater proportion is so expended at this 
time. In many western states the taxes they pay are the major 
support of state government. In the sparsely settled regions 
whole communities are often dependent upon their payrolls, If, 
then, earnings to the extent of 40 million dollars are restored to 
these railroads through their recovery of the same proportion 
of transcontinental traffic they enjoyed in 1921, the effect will 
be not only to give life to the railroads but also to communities 
they serve. The railroads have the plants, the organization and 
the personnel to carry a very much larger volume of traffic than 
they have enjoyed for a great many years past. 

Moreover, the diversion of traffic through the canal formerly 
enjoyed by the railroads has placed a greater burden of support 
upon the traffic remaining. Industries in the far west especially 
have to look to the eastern sections of the country for their 
principal markets. The cost of transportation is, therefore, a 
factor of marked importance. The industries of inland origin, 
lumber, minerals, grain, livestock and other farm products, which 
do not have opportunity to use the canal service must be given 
good rail service for an average of long distance to their mar- 
kets. And in the opposite direction there is a*wide distribution 
of products of eastern manufacture in western territories not 
subject to water competition. This traffic, east and westbound, 
has to bear a much larger proportion of support of the railroads 
than would be the case if these railroads were able to secure 
a fair share of the traffic that has left them for the canal. 

A public policy is not defensible under which one form of 
transportation using only rails or using rails and water com- 
bined, is not given equal opportunity to meet the competition of 
another form of transportation which varies from the first in 
that it uses water exclusively. 


DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION. 


President Hoover believes that any real reorganization of 
government departments sensibly carried out will sooner or 
later embrace the orders recently issued by him and which will 
be blocked if the House or the Senate approves resolutions 
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offered for that purpose. The President said the proposals of 
the Democratic leaders in Congress to block the reorganization 
orders constituted a backward step. He referred specifically to 
opposition to transfer of the river and harbor work of the War 
Department to a public works department in the Department of 
Interior and consolidation into one department of commerce 
division of the government’s merchant marine activities. 

“No other government and no good government would tol- 
erate merchant marine activities separated over seven depart- 
ments or independent establishments,” said he. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended December 24 
totaled 494,580 cars, according to reports filed by the railroads 
with the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

This was a decrease of 22,216 cars under the preceding 
week but an increase of 53,681 cars above the same week in 
1931. It was, however, a reduction of 41,712 cars under the 
same week in 1930. In making comparisons with the same 
weeks in 1931 and 1930 consideration must be given to the 
fact that the same weeks in the two preceding years included 
Christmas holiday, according to the division. 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the week ended December 
24 totaled 138,329, a decrease of 10,053 cars below the preced- 
ing week; coal loading totaled 140,836 cars, a decrease of 3,922 
cars; coke loading amounted to 6,609 cars, a decrease of 62 
cars; loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
totaled 154,613 cars, a decrease of 5,499 cars; live stock load- 
ing amounted to 14,264 cars, a decrease of 2,909 cars; grain 
and grain products loading totaled 25,370 cars, 219 cars below 
the preceding week; forest products loading totaled 12,656 cars, 
an increase of 667 cars above the preceding week; and ore load- 
ing amounted to 1,903 cars, a decrease of 219 cars under the 
week before. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended De- 
cember 24 as compared with the loading in the corresponding 
period of 1931 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,569 and 3,779; live 
stock, 1,475 and 1,488; coal, 34,300 and 19,884; coke, 2,952 and 1,577; 
forest products, 896 and 1,135; ore, 307 and 328; merchandising, L. C. 
L., 40,634 and 38,986; miscellaneous, 33,407 and 32,413; total, 1932, 
118,540; 1931, 99,590; 1930, 121,878. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2.474 and 1,941; 
live stock, 1,043 and 1,145; coal, 33,895 and 24,026; coke, 1,962 .* i, _ 
forest products, 727 and 720; ore, 104 and 1, 199; merchandise, L ; 
31,391 and 30,905; miscellaneous, 25,227 and 29, 594; total, 1932, 96, e23 
1931, 91,223; 1930, 108,026. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 188 and 150; live 
stock, 56 and 72; coal, 29,926 and 18,663; coke, 300 and 168; forest 
products, 376 and 449; ore, 45 and 24; merchadnise, a & Ee, & 541 and 
4,159; miscellaneous, 3,001 and 2,957; total, 1932, 38,433; 1931, 26,642; 
1930, 28,175. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 1,952 and 1,516; live 
stock, 811 and 578; coal, 18,891 and 10,228; coke, 290 and 221; forest 
products, 4,175 and 4,563; ore, 234 and 245: merchandise, L. C. L., 
25,965 and 25, 369; miscellaneous, 22,747 and 21, 953; total, 1932, 75,065; 
1931, 64,673; 1930, 78,191. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,007 and 4,101; 
live stock, 4,788 and 4,448; coal, 7,932 and 5,028; coke, 808 and 550; 
forest products, 3,407 and 3,157; ore, 71 and 78; merchandise, i. C. 
18,195 and 17,956; miscellaneous, 14,254 and 13, 775; total, 1932, 55, 463: 
1931, 49,088; 1930, 63,475. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 7,259 and 
6,653; live stock, 5,030 and 4,833; coal, 10,977 and 8,266; coke, 117 and 77; 
forest products, 1,786 and 1,898; ore, 991 and 1,442; merchandise, 
L. C. La, 21,863 and 21,786; miscellaneous, 21,988 and 24,253; total, 
1932, 70, O11; 1931, 69,208; 1930, 90,093. 

Southwestern district: Grain’ and grain products, 2,921 and 2,374; 
live stock, 1,061 and 872; coal, 4,915 and 3,549; coke, 180 and 75; 
forest products, 1,289 and 1, 768; ore, 151 and 289; merchandise, is, ©, Ta, 
12,024 and 11,280; miscellaneous, 17,705 and 20, "268: total, 1932, 40,246; 
1931, 40,475; 1930, 46,454. 

Total, ‘all roads. Grain and grain products, 25,370 and 20,514; 
live stock, 14,264 and 13,431; coal, 140,836 and 89,644; coke, 6,609 and 
4,361; forest products, 12, 656 and 13, 690; ore, 1,903 and 3,605; mer- 
chandise, ie. C. Jn, 166, 613 and 150, 441; miscellaneous, 138,329 and 
145,213; total, 1932, 494, 580; 1931, 440, 899; 1930, 536,292 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1932 1931 1930 

Four weeks in January. .....cscscoee ‘2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February............. 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
POUF WEEES I MATCH. ...000cscccsves 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 
Pile WEES ID BOT oioccciccccccvvsase 2,772,888 3,757,863 4,561,634 
POU WOEES 11 MAF os ccccvecevecssiae '2,087,756 2,958,784 3,650,775 
POU WEES TW SURG. .ccccccccvcccces 1,966,355 2,991,950 3,718,983 
MAUS WOES TR Bi 6 6ccccccsvccescess 2,422,134 3,692,362 4,475,391 
Pour Weeks 1 AUBUBL....22..cccccces 2,065,079 2,990,507 3,752,048 
Four weeks in September............ 2,244,599 2,908,271 3,725,686 
Five weeks in October..........eceee 3,158,104 3,813,162 4,751,349 
Four weeks in November............ 2,195,209 2,619,309 3,191,342 
Week ended December 3............. 547,461 636,366 787,072 
Week ended December 10............ 521,216 613,621 744,353 
Week ended December 17............ 516,796 581,170 713,865 
Week ended December 24............ 494,580 440,899 536,292 

MN. Sec tatieenwuuawecreweneoauwen 27,788,049 36,648,522 45,102,219 
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CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
December 1-14, inclusive, was 648,982 as compared with 621,631 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. It was made up 
as follows: 


Box, 305,740; ventilated box, 1,989; auto and furniture, 57,080; 
total box, 364,809; flat, 24,748; gondola. 120,349; hopper, 89,601; total 
coal, 209,950; coke, 1,313; S. D. stock, 27,737; D. D. stock, 4,383; 
refrigerator, 13,661; tank, 442; miscellaneous, 1,939. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 33,460 cars, made 
up of 28,075 box, 2,180 auto and furniture, 1,325 flat, 100 gondola; 
500 S. D. stock, 550 refrigerator, and 730 miscellaneous cars. 


MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Attempts to “scuttle” the American merchant marine by 
having government aid withdrawn at this time were assailed 
in addresses at the sixth national conference on the merchant 
marine held January 4 and 5 under the auspices of the Shipping 
Board at the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

In opening the conference, Chairman O’Connor, of the Ship- 
ping Board, asserted that the Jones-White merchant marine 
aid act was under attack, both here and abroad, and “we can 
say that those who want to nullify its provisions are working 
to scuttle the American merchant marine.” 

“The would-be scuttlers,’ he continued, “fall into two 
groups—those who know what they are doing, and those who 
are the innocent dupes of the master minds who direct the 
attack.” 

To abolish the ocean mail contracts, declared the chairman, 
was to abolish the merchant marine. 

“This conference can do nothing more constructive than 
to emphasize the necessity of continuing the present federal 
aids,” said he. 

Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of Commerce, in an address on 
the outlook for foreign trade, said today American vessels were 
carrying only about 35 per cent (by value) of our foreign cargo 
trade. He believed that American-owned tonnage today could 
easily take care of at least 50 per cent of our exports and 
imports on a competitive basis. 

“To bring this about,” said he, “it is essential that Amer- 
ican-flag shipping facilities be maintained at a parity with those 
offered by foreign competitors and that everyone in this country 
who has anything to do with shipping goods be impressed with 
the desirability of specifying that they be carried in American 
vessels.” 

Secretary Chapin, in discussing world economic conditions, 
while specifically declining to make a cheerful prophecy con- 
cerning the immediate future of our foreign commerce, said 
strong forces had been operating in the last year to halt the 
downward curve of production and employment in the United 
States, and that, by something more than a coincidence, the 
heart-breaking falling off of our foreign trade seemed to have 
been checked simultaneously. He believed that the coming 
world conference on monetary and economic questions would 
afford an opportunity for the nations of the world to set their 
courses in the right direction. 


Much of the present fight to withdraw government assist- 
ance from our merchant fleet, said Senator Copeland, of New 
York, was due to the machinations of our foreign competitors. 
Charging British moves to hurt the American merchant marine, 
the senator quoted from a report on merchant marine policy 
adopted by the British Chamber of Shipping, which he said 
would be placed in the hands of the British government for 
use at the forthcoming world economic conference. 

“The ninth recommendation of this report,’ Copeland said, 
“reads as follows: 

We recommend that both pending the conference and at the 
conference itself, Great Britain should endeavor to secure the 
cooperation of as many nations as possible, pledged to work 
for the reestablishment of world trade through the removal of 
trade barriers, including the modification of tariffs upon the 
goods carried and the removal of all forms of discrimination 
(including subsidies) in favor of ships under the national flag 
by which goods are carried. We further recommend that Great 


Britain and those cooperating nations should agree to confine 
most-favored-nation treatment to each other’s trade and shipping. 


The eighth recommendation of the report, said he, spoke 
of the “methods of reservation, restriction and discrimination, 
as regards shipping, that are or could be made available to 
the country (England) if it be forced to take retaliatory steps 
in defense of its own shipping policy.” 

“But England does not wait to retaliate,” the senator de- 
clared. “She proposes to set up the pins in advance and gain 
her point before we have a chance to confer with anybody. 
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“What is the purpose of the world economic conference? 
Is it to be a forum for free, frank and unprejudiced discus- 
sion of world conditions? Or is it to be a place where Uncle 
Sam will lose his shirt because of secret agreements made in 
advance? 

“The thing that hurts our critics is that our adoption of 
English methods has made the United States a factor in world 
trade. In 1913 our tonnage was only two per cent of the world 
total. We stood eighth on the list. Now we have reached 
second place, with twelve per cent of world total tonnage. 
Today, I am proud to say thirty-four per cent of American 
foreign commerce is carried in American bottoms. We shall 
not be satisfied until at least half of our goods are transported 
in our own ships.” 

The Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., vice-president of George- 
town University and regent, School of Foreign Service, dwelt 
on the importance of a merchant marine to a nation. 

“The role of the merchant marine in national economy is 
of no sudden growth nor is it a recent discovery,” said he. 
“History with all its pages teaches nothing if not this: Every 
nation which has reached commercial supremacy, nay more, 
which has even achieved national security, has done so by 
developing and fostering a dependable merchant marine and 
by uncompromisingly protecting its trade routes, its merchants 
and its merchant ships against all aggression.” 

Objection in foreign quarters to government aid for the 
American merchant marine, the speaker indicated, did not stand 
up in the face of the aid accorded by foreign maritime nations 
to their shipping. 

Henry I. Harriman, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, reviewed the activities of the chamber 
with respect to the merchant marine and pledged the support 
of the chamber to the upbuilding of the merchant marine. 

Addresses were delivered by Representative Briggs, of 
Texas, and Senator White, of Maine, who as a member of the 
House was one of the authors of the Jones-White aid act. 
They urged continuation of government aid for the merchant 
marine. 

A. W. Robertson, chairman of the board of the Westinz- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, said it was just as 
essential to support our merchant marine as it was to build 
good roads, bridges, tunnels and other transportation facilities. 
He made an appeal for support for ocean shipping and ship- 
building under the American flag, in connection with industrial 
recovery. 

Water Carrier Regulation 


Commissioner Sandberg, of the Shipping Board, discussed 
regulation of rates and practices of water carriers. Referring 
to the shipping act of 1916, the commissioner, in part, said: 


_ AS respects carriers by water in the interstate trades of the 
United States the regulatory provisions of the shipping act require 
reasonable rates and practices and forbid undue prejudice and undue 
preference. Agreements, including all verbal understandings, be- 
tween two or more of such carriers relating to the fixing of rates, 
the control of competition, pooling or apportioning of earnings or 
traffic and various other matters are required to be filed with the 
a" body created and named in the statute as the “Shipping 
oard.”’ 

What has been just stated in reference to the requirements of 
the regulatory statute in connection with agreements between inter- 
state water carriers is likewise applicable in connection with carriers 
by water engaged in foreign commerce of the United States. Common 
carriers by water of this latter class are prohibited from unjustly 
discriminating in the matter of rates or practices, or unduly prejudic- 
ing exporters of the United States in favor of the foreign competitors 
of such exporters. Every such carrier is required to establish, ob- 
serve and enforce just and reasonable regulations and practices re- 
lating to or connected with the receiving, handling, storing, or de- 
livering of property entrusted to it for transportation; and, when 
upon complaint and after hearing the board finds that this require- 
ment has not been complied with by a carrier, authority is given the 
board to order enforced a just and reasonable regulation or practice. 

The foregoing is in very brief outline a statement of the primary 
provisions in which the deliberations of the committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries and later the Congress were crystallized. There 
are, to be sure, a number of other regulatory provisions of the ship- 
ping act relating to rates and practices, which, except for one, I 
shall not have time in this brief address to treat of. The exception 
regarding which I feel time must be taken to mention is the so-called 
maximum provision of section 18 of the shipping act, requiring the 
filing and posting by carriers in interstate commerce of the United 
States of their maximum rates and charges. At least so far as the 
intercoastal contingent of the interstate carriers subject to the ship- 
ping act is concerned, this provision of section 18 has not proven es- 
pecially beneficial. Accordingly there was passed by the Senate in 
June of 1932 a bill which would require carriers in intercoastal com- 
merce to file and post their actual rather than maximum rates and 
charges as now permitted by the shipping act. Such requirement is 
of course looked upon favorably by the vast majority of shippers, 
and also by many of the carrier representatives concerned. This bill 
was passed by the senate after considerable hearing and it is now in 
the hands of the House committee on merchant marine, radio and 
fisheries. I understand that there is scheduled within the next few 
days a hearing by the House committee on this bill, and that its pas- 
sage into law at the present session of Congress is in prospect. 

The functions of the board in its quasi-judicial capacity as the 
regulatory administrative body designated by the shipping act were 
for a considerable period during and after the war submerged to the 
necessities of what might be termed the more imperative demands 
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at New York: 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service that 
their own factory branch could furnish other than selling 
the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service provides 
economical, efficient distribution. Carload shipments to 
and from terminal are handled without loading or unload- 
ing charges to the shipper. Double-decked terminal 1300 
feet long by 150 feet wide located within the free lighter- 
age limits affords unequaled facilities for the movement 
of inbound and outbound steamship freight. Storage, 
handling and insurance rates are the very minimum. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
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at Buttato., N. Y. 
Modern fireproof warehouses, located in the very heart of 
the wholesale and retail districts, provide for the hand- 
ling of all classes of merchandise in a most efficient man- 
ner. Capacity of 50 cars a day, all of which are worked 
under cover, insures against damage by the elements. 
Served by all railroads entering the city, Great Lakes 
steamers and New York Barge Canal lines. Special atten- 
tion is given to pool-car distribution. 


KeEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen. Supt., Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


at Norfolk. Va. 


At this great terminal property there is every modern de- 
vice for the rapid and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers, each 1300 feet long, and four open- 
bulkhead berths. Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are served by depressed 
tracks and concrete drives. The receiving, delivering and 
classification yards have a capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 
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at Boston 


Nine ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and 
worked simultaneously. Direct transfer of cargo—ship to 
rail. 360,000 square feet of covered wharf space. Modern 
concrete and steel buildings contain a half million feet 
of waterside storage space. Located on the line of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with efficient switching to the 
B. & A. and the B. & M. R. R. The strategic location 
makes it the ideal distributing point for merchandise con-, 
signed to the various sections of New England, the Middle 
West and Canadian points. Vessel operators, shippers, im- 
porters and exporters can increase the efficiency of their 
operations by utilizing our facilities. 


Boston TipEWATER TERMINAL, INc. 
L. J. Coughlin, General Manager, 666 Summer Street 
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at Philadelphia 


Fifteen berths for ocean-going cargo carriers. A million 
square feet of waterside storage. Rail service for B. & O., 
P. R. R. and Reading Company to all points. Railroad 
tracks extend the entire length of all piers. Twenty-five- 
acre yard for the storage and distribution of lumber. New 
concrete and steel shed of 3,000,000 board feet capacity for 
the storage of kiln-dried and finished lumber. Every facil- 
ity for loading and unloading railroad cars and motor 
trucks under cover. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 
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at Philadelphia 


2,100,000 square feet of excellent storage space in 11 mod- 
ern warehouses conveniently located throughout the city. 
Each property is served by one or more railroads, B. & O., 
P. R. R., Reading Company or Philadelphia Belt Line 
R. R. As the largest operators of warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, we are excellently equipped to furnish every 
kind of service incident to the handling of package freight 
on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on stored 
goods. Lowest insurance rates. 





MercHants’ WarEHOUSE COMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 
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of the time. According to the sixteenth annual report of the board 
carriers subject to the regulatory provisions of the shipping act 
were, as of June 30, 1932, 399 in number, being divided into 159 engaged 
in interstate commerce and 240 in foreign commerce of the United 
States. Due to unfavorable economic conditions, this number is sub- 
stantially less than in previous years. In regard to the carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce of the United States it is to be re- 
membered, also, that not all of such carriers are subject to the board’s 
regulatory jurisdiction, for the reason that Section 1 of the shipping 
act confines such jurisdiction to those carriers conducting transpor- 
tation ‘‘on the high seas or Great Lakes” only. Furthermore, by the 
so-called ‘‘Panama Canal act,’’ which is a part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission statute, certain carriers by water having cer- 
tain railroad affiliation are subject to the interstate commerce tri- 
bunal and not to the board. 


Regulatory Duties Increasing 


Coincident with the board's gradual retirement from the operating 
field—a line of activity forced upon it as an aftermath of the war— 
the regulatory functions have been increasingly exercised; and ports, 
shippers and shippers’ organizations are now utilizing the regulatory 
functions ‘of the board to an extent that as of the immediate future it 
may be said the board is primarily engaged with regulation. In many 
respects the board’s regulatory activities are closely comparable with 
those of the Interstate Commerce Commission, although of course the 
different character of the rail carrier in the one field of regulation 
from the water carrier in the other is at all times apparent. Par- 
ticularly is there similarity in the procedure followed by the Com- 
mission and the board in connection with the quasi-judicial duties 
in the hearing and decision of complaints filed by shippers’ and port 
organizations and others against carriers charging violations of the 
respective regulatory acts. 

Similarly as was the experience of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its early days has been the experience of the board in de- 
fending its jurisdiction over subject carriers. In many otherwise well- 
informed transportation circles it was seriously contended until the 
latter part of 1929 that the board had no authority under the ship- 
ping act over carriers in foreign commerce of the United States un- 
less such carriers were American flag carriers, and particularly that 
the board’s regulatory authority did not extend to rate and practice 
controversies when the contracts of affreightment were made in a 
foreign country. On these grounds the French Line, in connection 
with shipments originating in France, strenuously opposed an order 
of the board directing it to pay reparation for unjust discrimination 
against an American importer. It was demonstrated, however, first 
in the District Court for the Southern District of New York, then to 
the Court of Appeals, and finally in the United States Supreme 
Court, that the board’s authority is as applicable to foreign flag car- 
riers engaged in commerce of the United States as it is to American 
flag carriers, and, further, that whether the contracts of affreight- 
ment out of which rate and practice controversies arise are made 
in a foreign country or in the United States is immaterial. Inciden- 
tally the reparation concerned in this case, which the board ordered 
in payment for the unjust discrimination found to have been prac- 
ticed by the French Line, amounted to over $78,000, including 6 per 
cent interest for a period of some six years. 


Water Carrier Agreements 


A most important regulatory function of the board touching in- 
timate inter-carrier relationships is that adverted to above in con- 
nection with agreements. When agreements between carriers relat- 
ing to competition, pooling or apportioning of earnings, allotting of 
ports, and the other subject matters specified by section 15 of the 
shipping act are approved by the board, the carriers party to such 
approved agreements are relieved from attack for violation of the 
Sherman or other anti-trust laws. This function of the board is par- 
ticularly valuable to carriers in the maintaining of the age-old con- 
ference relationships. Since time immemorial carriers by water have 
found it desirable, and in most instances necessary, to cooperate as 
between themselves in the fixing of rates and the advising with each 
other regarding what their rates and practices shall be, According 
to general acceptation, if it were not for section 15 of the shipping 
act many or most of these conferences would come under the con- 
demnation of the anti-trust statutes of the United States, and, it is 
contended, would likely be prohibited upon the ground that they tend 
to interfere with trade. ; 

In concluding these remarks it is hardly necessary to point out 
to you that the tendency of any regulatory law such as the shipping 
act is to stabilize rates and commercial conditions for the benefit both 
of shippers and carriers. And in times like these, any medium con- 
tributory to stabilization is indeed welcome. 


Ocean freight conferences were discussed by N. O. Pedrick, 
general manager of the Mississippi Shipping Company. Quot- 
ing from provisions of section 15 of the shipping act of 1916 
relating to water carrier agreements, the speaker said he some- 
times doubted “if we realize fully what a valuable aid this 
provision of the act offers to all of us engaged in the steam- 
ship business.” These provisions require the filing of agree- 
ments with the Shipping Board and the agreements, on ap- 
proval of the board, are excepted from the anti-trust acts. In 
part, he said: 


. 


Have we not all heard complaints from executives of large indus- 
trial corporations of the hampering effect on their business of the 
provisions of the so-called Sherman anti-trust law? Can you not 
readily think of a dozen or more industries which would willingly pay 
millions of dollars for exemption from the provisions of that law? And 
yet what use do we make of our conditional exemption? We organize 
freight conferences, file agreements with the Shipping Board, have 
them approved, and then proceed to make rates and fill our ships with 
profitable cargo. But what happens when all conference members do 
not get full cargoes? Insinuations are made that someone in the con- 
ference is not sticking to the agreement. Then there are more definite 
charges, such as rebates are being given, additional brokerage is being 
paid, someone is making valuable presents to brokers or traffic man- 
agers, someone is spending large sums for entertaining those who 
control bookings. Then there are more subtle ways of evading confer- 
ence agreements, such as making a large shipper believe that by giving 
preference to one’s line the representative of that line in the confer- 
ence can get lower rates on the commodity in which the shipper is 
interested. Another way a conference member operating a service to 
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ports not included in the conference agreement can get preference to 
which he is not entitled is by giving a shipper a low rate to some port 
in such non-conference service in exchange for preference of business 
at conference regulated rates. This is not an exhaustive list of the 
“tricks of the trade.’’ I wish that phrase had never been coined. Its 
repeated use has in some degree taken away the stigma which other- 
wise would attach, if we refarred to those acts as being dishonest. 
I do not think it is Quixotic to plead for common honesty in the con- 
duct of the steamship business such as we exhibit in our ordinary 
dealings with our fellowmen. I would, therefore, lay down as a prime 
requisite for the successful operation of any freight conference that 
every member enter it in good faith and with a determination to 
honestly live up to the agreement, There is no necessity to deny nor 
attempt to disguise the fact that the incentive for joining a freight 
conference is selfishness; but let us be intelligently selfish. 

A fundamental basis for all freight conferences must be a recogni- 
tion on the part of each member that every other member has a right 
to participate in the trade which the conference undertakes to regulate. 
If a line feels that it is sufficiently strong to maintain and enlarge its 
position in a certain trade there is nothing immoral on its part in 
refusing to join a freight conference. It would be a rare exception, 
however, for any line to be in a financial position to enable it to carry 
on a rate war until all competitors were destroyed and it secured a 
monopoly in the trade. 

In probably all trades it is in the interest of shippers, the con- 
signees and shipowners to stabilize freight rates. If this were not 
true there would be no justification for Congress making us a select 
class and exempting us under prescribed conditions from the provi- 
sions of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

Doesn’t it reflect upon us as intelligent business men if we 
realize the special advantages the law bestows upon us in permitting 
us to agree with our competitors in matters of rates, pooling earnings, 
restricting sailings and other matters and do not make full use of the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act? 


Questions Regulation 


We hear a great deal about government regulation of rates and 
some steamship operators seem to be clamoring for regulation. There 
is a bill (S. 4491) now before Congress to amend the shipping act, 
1916, for the purpose of further regulating common carriers by water 
in interstate commerce of the United States engaged in transporta- 
tion by way of the Panama Canal. I wonder if the intercoastal lines 
will be happy if they get this regulation, which I understand some of 
them are inviting. When experienced steamship traffic men are 
given the right by an act of Congress to regulate themselves and 
cannot agree on what they want, how can they expect to be happy 
under the regulation of a governmental body which will be in the 
position of a judge not having intimate first hand knowledge of the 
cases brought before it but which will have to listen to arguments 
on both sides and decide according to its understanding of the facts? 
I am not advocating or opposing this bill but for a moment I am going 
to assume the role of a prophet. 

I predict if this bill be passed two results will follow in less 
than ten years as a natural consequence. One is that the regulation 
will be extended to cover common carriers by water in domestic port 
to port commerce, whether on inland waters or on the high seas. 
The other is that the regulatory authority will be transferred from 
the United States Shipping Board to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or to a newly created commission which will regulate com- 
mon carriers by rail and by water when engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Those of us who have participated in hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission know what collosal machinery has been 
set up for handling complaints. We have seen investigations and 
hearings extend over months and years; and we have seen literally 
tons of exhibits prepared and distributed to interested parties. The 
railroads have to maintain expensive legal departments to represent 
them at hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
a large part of the staffs of the traffic departments are busy nearly 
all the time preparing statements as exhibits and testifying before 
examiners or before the Commission. Shippers, boards of trade or 
chambers of commerce and communities have to maintain traffic 
bureaus and to employ traffic experts to study their respective inter- 
ests and to appear before the Commission for or against proposed 
rate changes. Carrying out the regulatory provisions of the trans- 
portation act necessitates the expenditure every year of stupendous 
amounts by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads and 
other interests which in self defense must be represented at numerous 
hearings. Do we in the shipping business want to put ourselves volun- 
tarily in the same category with the railroads when Congress has 
already made provision for autonomous regulation of common carriers 
by water?... 

I do not claim that freight conferences are ideal, but where can 
we find any man-made device that is perfect? One criticism we 
hear occasionally from some Congressman is that American lines 
join conferences where foreign lines predominate. This is quite true, 
but as it is not the policy of this government to carry all of our 
foreign commerce in American flag ships we must of necessity recog- 
nize the rights of ships of other nationalities to participate in such 
trade. This is particularly true as to the ships flying the flag of the 
nations with which we are trading. There may be some question 
as to ships flying foreign flags being entitled to equal treatment 
when they are carrying American commerce between the United 
States and countries other than those whose flags they fly. This, 
however, is a subject beyond the scope of this discussion. Appar- 
ently to discriminate against such ships would require diplomatic 
negotiations and Congressional action. Inasmuch as we have foreign 
competition, isn’t it better to work out agreements with these com- 
petitors under the authority given us by the shipping act rather 
than try to force them out of the trade through carrying on rate 
wars until the financial resources of our competitors or of ourselves 
are exhausted? Where conference agreements are carefully drawn 
minority interests are fairly well protected. One American line in 
conference with three or four foreign lines is not at the disadvantage 
the uninitiated might suppose. 


Defects in Conferences 


I do not pretend to have pointed out all the good features of 
freight conferences nor to have mentioned all of their weaknesses. 
Without offering any specific remedy it may be helpful to mention 
two defects which have probably been noticed by many members of 
conferences. One is that there is frequently competition between 
two conference groups. One group may quote transshipment rate 
rates to ports served directly by another group. The transshinment 


rates may be unreasonably low, necessitating the direct lines reducing 
Such a situation suggests 


rates to meet the transshipment rates. 
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the desirability of agreements between various conferences and the 
interchange of tariffs. 

Another unsatisfactory situation arises when one carrier operates 
services from two sections of the United States to the same foreign 
destination. Usually there is business originating in the interior which 
could readily move out of either section. It is also likely that the 
carrier operates a major service from one section and the traffic 
executives of the line are domiciled at a port from which the major 
service is operated. Under such conditions the representative of the 
line at the port or section of the country from which the secondary 
service is operated is not free to vote on policies and rates with an 
eye single to developing the greatest amount of business through 
that section. He acts under instructions from his principals. The 
only possible remedy suggested for such a situation at this time is 
for the conference to require the local representative of a line operat- 
ing a competitive service from some other section of the United 
States to file a letter from his principals stating that after the basic 
conferefNce agreement has been approved by them he (the local 
representative) is authorized to vote according to his own judgment 
on all matters properly coming before the conference for considera- 
tion and action. 

There is, I believe, a misconception on the part of some friends 
of our merchant marine as to the part American steamship owners 
should play in bringing about low ocean freight rates. If the idea 
that we constantly are or should be trying to get the foreign lines in 
our conferences to agree to lower rates is exploited too much it can 
do us harm. ‘Low rates’’ is a relative term. Rates should not be so 
low that the carrier cannot give good service, maintain its ships in 
good condition, and set up a reserve for replacement. There is 
constant actual or potential competition outside of conferences to 
make it impossible for the conferences to impose unreasonably high 
rates on shippers. 

This fact is very clearly brought out in an article by Mr. William 
Boyd, then president of Houlder, Weir and Boyd, Inc., which appeared 
in Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science in 1914. 
Mr. Boyd said in part: 

“Theoretically. working under an agreement in a trade where 
there is no outside competition, conferences can arbitrarily fix rates. 
They do fix them, but they cannot, because of the international 
character of the oversea trade and the freedom of the ocean to 
everything that floats, maintain an unreasonable rate for any 
length of time. An unreasonable rate on any commodity can result 
only in that commodity being supplied by some other country, and 
the loss of its carriage to the conference lines. This would not be 
good business, nor would it be good policy... The whole history 
of the shipping business has proved the folly of conferences which 
tried to trade upon an apparent monopoly, and experience and self- 
interest have evolved the present-day conference idea, which is com- 
bination for the development of trade, and restraint only of wasteful 
competition amongst themselves.”’ 

Of more value to American shippers than the measure of the rate 
is the assurance that they and American shipowners have a common 
interest in developing foreign markets for American goods; that 
dependable service will continue when emergencies cause the with- 
drawal from the trade of foreign flag vessels; and that the prosperity 
of the American shipping industry means added profit to an almost 
limitless number of other American industries. 


Railroads and Marine 


Willard F. Place, assistant vice-president, New York Cen- 
tral Lines, spoke on the railroads and the merchant marine, 
pointing out the interest the railroads had in the development 
of foreign trade and the merchant marine. He commented 
favorably on the transfer of most of the government merchant 
marine to private hands and expressed the hope that in other 
branches of the government the operation of transportation 
facilties would be likewise transferred to private initiative 
wherever possible. He said the railroads were anxious to swell 
the volume of export and import business and could be counted 
on to support a policy for the building up of the merchant ma- 
rine to a point where it would have a fair participation in the 
carrying of our own commerce. 

J. Howland Gardner, president of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, said modern ships were 
needed and told of plans of the society for making a study, in 
cooperation with the Shipping Board, to show the types of the 
various classes of ships that should be built. 

Homer L. Ferguson, president of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Company, spoke on the need of a definite 
replacement program. He said 10,000 men were employed now 
in shipyards that would have to close soon if new work were not 
provided. This was half the number employed last year. In 
a normal year shipyard employment in this country was around 
35,000 men, he said. The need particularly for modern cargo 
ships in the American merchant marine was great, he said. A 
judicious replacement program entered into now would save 
money, he added. Obsolete ships should now be replaced with 
modern ships more economical to operate, he said. If such a 
course were followed, shipping would be prepared to handle the 
business when trade revived and he concluded with the state- 
Ment that he was one of those who believed it would revive. 

An appeal for intelligent cooperation in international trade 
and shipping was made by Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York City. He said that in 
the development of the merchant marine regard must be had 
for the needs of the other maritime countries to the end that 
they could participate in the shipping business. If every mari- 
time country insisted on carrying all its exports in its own 
ships, he said, most of the ships would move in ballast. With 
this factor in mind, he said, the merchant marine of the United 
States could be developed to meet the legitimate opportunities 
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in foreign trade. The great forces that were curtailing and 
killing international trade, he said, were excessive taxation, 
allied debts, depreciated currencies and trade barriers. He said 
the whole world was now engaged in trade practices that re- 
sulted in trade being curtailed further. Until there was a mind 
among the nations to cooperate rather than resort to destruc- 
tive practices, he said, international trade could not revive. 
He believed that other nations were now coming to see that 
and were getting ready to cooperate. 

Andrew Furuseth, of the seamen’s union, spoke on the 
merchant marine from the viewpoint of the seaman. 

Ocean mail contracts entered into by the Post Office De- 
partment were defended by W. I. Glover, Second Assistant Post- 
master General. He denied allegations that advertisements 
for contracts had been so worded as to allow but one company 
to submit a bid. 

James A. Emery, of the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, pledged the support of manufacturers to the development 
of an American merchant marine. 

Representative Will R. Wood, of Indiana, speaking on gov- 
ernment transport competition, said that the United States was 
in more than 100 distinct characters of business, business that 
properly belonged to private individuals, corporations and con- 
cerns. The army, he said, had fifteen vessels engaged in the 
transport business making probably one trip a month on the 
theory that merchant vessels, making daily trips, could not 
furnish the transportation needed by the army. He said the 
government should get out of that business. 

Mr. Wood advocated the formation of a permanent organ- 
ization in Washington to carry on educational work needed, he 
said, to combat propaganda against the merchant marine and 
to provide for the coordination of efforts needed in the mer- 
chant marine industry today. 

An address written by General John J. Pershing was read 
by Major D. B. Essenhauer. The general said the woeful lack 
of American shipping in 1917 should have made an indelible 
impression upon the mind of every American. 

“It should drive every American,” said the general, “to 
the conclusion that we must provide an adequate merchant 
marine under our own flag. Our bitter experience during those 
crucial years of the nation’s history should never be forgotten, 
and I pray that the American people will never again permit 
themselves to be placed in such a position with its vast and 
extremely dangerous possibilities.” 

Admiral Samuel W. Bryant, United States navy, said that 
we needed a merchant marine on a firmly established basis, 
adding that the resulting prosperity, prestige and security would 
justify the necessary expenditures. 

Secretary Adams, of the Navy Department, extended the 
greetings of the navy to the merchant marine, saying that the 
navy recognized that a merchant marine was essential to the 
navy and he was assured that the two services in case of 
emergency would support each other. 

J. Caldwell Jenkins, vice-president of the Black Diamond 
Lines, spoke much in the vein of Representative Wood in favor 
of a permanent organization in Washington. He said that with- 
out such an organization the legislation needed by the mer- 
chant marine could not be maintained no matter how well 
justified. 

Captain W. J. Peterson, speaking for the Pacific American 
Steamship Association, and Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast, said that what the country needed was a national 
policy to provide for the construction and operation and con- 
trol of the merchant marine personnel. He spoke for a cen- 
tralized power in the government to act for the merchant 
marine saying that unless there was such centralized power in 
one department in Washington “we are never going to get 
anywhere with our merchant marine.” 

F. B. Bomberger, assistant chief of the division of coop- 
erative marketing, spoke as a substitute for James C. Stone, 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, on the necessity of a 
merchant marine for the transportation of the products of the 
farms. 

“The greatest single factor in retaining our supremacy in 
foreign trade and in the return of normal business activity in 
the United States is the maintenance of an American merchant 
marine,” said Malcolm M. Stewart, of Cincinnati, chairman of 
the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee. 

“Do the people who talk so glibly about economy,” Stewart 
asked, “realize that the billion dollar American foreign trade in 
the far east in 1981 would have been almost impossible without 
the American merchant marine? That billion dollars’ worth of 
business was in the worst part of the worst depression in his- 
tory. Without {t, we would have had even more millions of 
unemployed in America.” 

Cleveland A. Newton, former member of Congress and gen- 
eral counsel of the Mississippi Valley Association, spoke of the 
necessity for organization to enable the merchant marine to 
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obtain the money from Congress needed for its development 
and maintenance. He said he knew of only one way to get 
appropriations from Congress and that that was to have the 
votes. The only way he said to get votes was to educate the 
people in the interior of the country to the necessity for mer- 
chant marine so that congressmen would learn from their con- 
stituents what was deemed necessary. 

The conference adopted a resolution holding it to be the 
truth that foreign trade was absolutely essential to the pros- 
perity of the United States, that through the aids granted un- 
der the merchant marine act of 1928 new ships to the value of 
$175,000,000 had been built in American shipyards and had fur- 
nished employment to thousands of workmen in the period of 
the depression, and that the mail contract system had resulted 
in a large economy. The resolution declared that the present 
annual expenditure for mail service, less than the cost of one 
first class battieship, was far smaller than the losses formerly 
incurred in government ownership and operation. The resolu- 
tion further declared that the permanent operation of American 
ships in foreign trade and the maintenance of the merchant 
marine on the high standard necessary to meet foreign com- 
petition was contingent upon a continuance of the aid granted 
by the act of 1928. 

“There is no alternative,” said the resolution. “A reduc-; 
tion in such aid will destroy the American merchant marine 
and result in a loss of American commerce to the detriment of 
the country’s welfare and prosperity. These aids must be held 
and properly applied if America is to prosper.” 

Another resolution adopted by the conference urged the 
prompt ratification of the international convention on safety of 
life at sea. Adoption was opposed by Mr. Furuseth, represent- 
ing the seamen’s union. 


NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Freight car loading in the first quarter of 1933 will be four 
per cent less than the actual loadings in the same quarter of 
1932, according to estimates compiled by the thirteen shippers’ 
advisory boards, based on replies of approximately twenty thou- 
sand shippers to a questionnaire sent out by the boards each 
quarter. 

“This estimate is significant because the same _ shippers 
estimated late last September that loadings in the fourth quar- 
ter (October, November and December) of 1932 would be 10.4 
per cent under the actual loadings for the fourth quarter the 
preceding year,” says a statement issued by the American Rail- 
way Association. 

“In the estimates just completed, shippers located in three 
regions—Great Lakes, Ohio Valley and the Southwest—expect 
an increase in car loadings in the first quater of 1933 compared 
with the same period in 1932. In the first named region, the 
Great Lakes, it is estimated there will be an increase of 4.8 
per cent; while an increase of 6.1 per cent is expected in the 
Ohio Valley and an increase of 1.5 per cent in the Southwest 
Region. 

“Each of the thirteen shippers’ advisory boards prepares 
carloading estimates covering 29 principal commodities, which 
constitute over 90 per cent of the total carload traffic. The 
tabulation below shows the total loadings for each district for 
the first quarter of 1932, the estimated loadings for the first 
quarter of 1933 and the percentage of increase or decrease. 








Actual Estimated Per Cent of 
Loadings Loadings Increase 

Shippers Advisory Board 1932 1933 or Decrease 
Fe ME eee 551,657 497,379 D 9.8 
ATVIAMTIG Btates ..ccccccaes 479,684 470,473 DD 1.9 
COMO WERE wo sccccccccss 206,448 183,233 D 11.2 
oe ae 215,361 225,665 I 4.8 
PE rere 744,461 689,936 D 17.3 
ee eer 117,353 105,600 D 10.0 
ee ee 134,899 131,294 D 2.7 
ee ee 488,836 518,638 x € 
PE ENE io .0.0cccsdcons 143,624 129,130 D 10.1 
Pacific Northwest ........ 105,940 99,635 D 6.0 
Ser rrr 402,508 398,145 SD it 
ee 310,039 311,646 I 5 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas 268,506 241,729 D 10.0 
WE Ccadécacvecs Gundy 4,169,316 4,002,503 D 4.0 


“Of the twenty-nine commodities covered in the forecast, 
it is anticipated that five will show an increase in loadings in 
the first quarter of 1933 compared with the same period in 1932. 
They are: Cotton; citrus fruits; sugar, syrup and molasses; 
automobiles, trucks and parts; and chemical and explosives. 
The largest increase, according to the estimates, is for auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts, for which an increase of 18.9 per 
cent is expected. Estimates as to loadings of citrus fruits in 
the first quarter of 1933 compared with the same period in 
1932, amount to 16.4 per cent; while for cotton an increase of 
11.6 per cent is anticipated. 

“The percentage of decreases estimated for the other twen- 
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ty-four commodities range from 3.7 per cent for flour, meal and 
other mill products to 15.2 for hay, straw and alfalfa; 16.9 per 
cent for ore and concentrates; and 22.5 per cent for agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles other than automobiles. 

“The estimated car loadings for the first quarter of 1933, 
together with the actual car loadings for the same period in 
1932 and the percentages of increase or decrease, are shown as 
follows for each of the 29 commodities included in the forecast 
of the shippers’ advisory boards: 








Carloadings Estimated 
Actual Estimated Per Cent 
Commodity 1932 1933 Ince. Dec. 
EL CIEE, daclcwbevewn awdnewecawad renews 213,195 204,823 nie aoe 
Flour, meal and other mill products. 175,293 168,751 cn ee 
Hay, Straw and alfalfa... wccccccves 48,141 40,800 sae Aven 
MIL ia cln tana VG Bib ee ae eae weed Gahan 51,000 56,915 TAG sees 
Cottonseed and products, except oil.. 30,713 28,083 poe 8.6 
ee eee 0,361 46,973 * ee 
oe Ee 30,808 wey 6.4 
BD 00-00 0020046000: 58,238 7.0 
Other fresh vegetables.. 56,810 11.6 
oe ee or re 214,560 7.8 
Poultry and dairy products.......... 31,205 29,168 6.5 
CE NE I oo ki iSicrsccwseerecwaeced 1,736,227 1,696,275 2.3 
Ore SNE CONCORIFAIOS. ..0...6.cccccccces 0,47 33,6 16.9 
eg a ee i ere 142,689 136,541 4.3 
MER crdcunautmae wna ebhanteusewses sua 5,328 24,71 2.4 
Lumber and forest products......... 261,013 244,224 6.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products... 414,902 393,586 5.1 
Sugar, syrup and molasses........... 7,079 27,862 SM asa 
eC errr or re 161,878 9.2 
Machinery and boilers 5 14,847 15.4 
2 err are 42,698 §.1 
Brick and clay products......cecccces 36,204 31,620 12.7 
DAMS (GO DABBUOE sé 0:00 0.5 0:5.6690646 0008800 21,236 19,181 9.7 
Agricultural implements and vehicles, 
other than automobiles.......... 7,286 5,649 ca An 
Automobiles, trucks and parts....... 66,367 78,928 2 eee 
POPUIBOPE, GH RIMES sc cccccevceccscce 52,398 48,620 Bees 7.2 
Paper, paper bd. and prepared roofing 65,641 59,809 8.9 
Chemicals and explosives............ 15,349 15,419 Se sacn 
Canned goods—all canned food pro- 
ducts (includes catsup, jams 
jellies, olives, pickles, preserves, 
ED Sica y Seiscleseens seusnuwaasetars 33,876 31,076 seux: Gas 
Total all commodities listed...... 4,169,316 4,002,503 4.0 


MID-WEST BOARD MEETING 


Carloadings in the territory of the Mid-West Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board in the first quarter of 1933 will be approximately 
7 per cent less than actual loadings in the same period last year, 
according to reports of commodity committees submitted at the 
twenty-ninth regular meeting of the board. at Chicago, January 
5. Uncertainty as to the immediate future was prominently 
reflected in many of the individual reports, and all of them 
including figures as to anticipated loadings estimated decreases 
for the period, as compared to the first quarter of 1932, though 
some indicated improvement other than of a seasonal nature over 
the quarter just closed. 

The meeting was attended by nearly 400 representatives of 
the railroads and leading shippers in the territory and was 
marked by more than usual interest in a number of the subjects 
discussed. Those subjects ranged from the general economic 
state of the nation and the railroads, to technocracy and threat- 
ened inroads of the truck in the movement of grain. Some indi- 
cation that proposals to broaden activities of the advisory boards 
is bearing fruit was offered by the nature and range of discus- 
sion, though action was taken expressing the view that there 
was no occasion for any change in past policies of the Mid-West 
board. 

The report of the executive committee, submitted early in 
the meeting, recommended that no action be taken with respect 
to the resolution adopted at the Chicago meeting in November, 
of representatives of all the thirteen boards (See Traffic World, 
November 19, p. 959). That resolution proposed extension of 
advisory board jurisdiction to promote adequate transportation 
facilities of all kinds, and made certain other suggestions. The 
view of the executive committee was that the broad interpreta- 
tion of its by-laws under which the organization had been func- 
tioning made it unnecessary to make any changes to realize 
the purposes of the November resolution. The Mid-West board 
had been peculiarly situated, said J. W. Bingham, traffic man- 
ager, Corn Products Refining Company. It had been doing the 
very work contemplated by the resolution, he argued, and in 
his opinion there was no reason for any change in the frame 
work under which it was functioning. 

Cc. T. Bradford, manager of the transportation department, 
International Harvester Company, made the point that there 
was plenty of “heavy” work ahead of the boards along the lines 
followed in the past. “We won’t be in the doldrums always,” 


he insisted. However, he expressed the view that there was no 
reason why the question of abandonment of unprofitable lines 
by the railroads, packing and loading requirements, and other 
such matters might not be discussed at board meetings. 
Adoption of the report of the executive committee was im- 
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mediately followed by favorable action on a motion submitted 
by R. C. Ross, vice-president, Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Inc., 
providing for appointment of a small committee to examine the 
by-laws, with a view to revision, and consideration of ways in 
which the quarterly meetings might be made more interesting. 
The motion created considerable discussion along lines covered 
in connection with consideration of the report of the executive 
committee. The question was asked as to what subjects might 
not be discussed under the existing policies and by-laws of the 
organization. Without giving an answer, Mr. Ross and others 
supporting his motion held that it would be a good thing to 
give the by-laws a “once over” and keep the subject open. 

In response to a call from the chair for the reaction of the 
railroad representatives, L. M. Betts, manager of the car service 
division, American Railway Association, pointed out that many 
changes had occurred in the transportation situation since the 
first boards were formed ten years ago. He expressed the opinion 
that it might be well to examine the board machinery to see 
if it were as well adapted to existing opportunities as might be. 


Discussion Perfunctory 


Discussions at board meetings and committee activities were 
in considerable measure a perfunctory matter, Mr. Ross empha- 
sized. The inference appeared to be that they did not reflect 
the state of affairs in transportation. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was Samuel Hastings, 
until recently president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He contrasted conditions prevailing at the time the ad- 
visory board movement got under way with those of today and 
discussed the railroad and business situation in terms of taxa- 
tion and government. 

After enumerating signs of business recovery, he declared: 
“All the outward and visible signs of improvement in business 
will fail if government doesn’t put its house in order. Manufac- 
turers, railroads, all business and individuals are on _ short 
rations. It is time for the government to curtail its expendi- 
tures.” A new awakening on the part of the citizenship to its 
duties, as well as to its rights, was needed, he said. 

H. G. Taylor, recently appointed commissioner of western 
railroads, and before that manager, public relations, car service 
division, A. R. A., was asked for a few remarks. He took his 
text from Mr. Hasting’s talk, saying that such organizations as 
the advisory boards, representing a cross-section of the country’s 
commerce and industry, should interest themselves in govern- 
mental problems. An existing “tax crisis,’ he said, was among 
the most pressing problems of the day. 

Briefly referring to his new position, he said: “If I have any 
luck at all in my new work it will be through applying what I 
have learned in advisory board work about co-ordination of 
effort, co-operation and the gathering of information.” 

The possibility that the railroads may soon find themselves 
faced with another ‘‘problem” in connection with the transporta- 
tion of grain was presented in the course of a discussion that 
developed on trucking of grain shipments. That came up dur- 
ing the report of Lawrence Farlow, chairman of the board and 
of the grain committee. A representative of a Chicago com- 
mission house said that as many as 400 loads of grain had been 
received in a single day by truck at the one elevator in the 
Chicago district equipped for handling trucked shipments. The 
tendency to use trucks was spreading rapidly, he warned. As 
yet, use of the trucks for grain shipments hadn’t spread to any 
great extent in the west, he said, but there was considerable 
of it in Indiana and Illinois. 

J. L. Bowlus, manager of the transportation department, 
Milwaukee Grain and Stock Exchange, said that so far as the 
marketing of grain, as a general thing, was concerned, there 
wasn’t great danger of serious inroads in the rail movement by 
trucks. However, he thought that there might be considerable 
trucking in connection with the manufacture of grain products. 

“T want to disagree with Mr. Bowlus,” followed J. J. Stevens, 
commercial agent, Illinois Central. He said he had just com- 
pleted a survey in the Pekin, IIl., district, and that he found 
1,000 carloads had been delivered in Pekin by truck in the last 
twelve months. 

Coal by Truck 


W. Y. Wildman, traffic manager, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 
said it had been estimated that approximately 5,000,000 tons of 
coal were trucked from mines in the Illinois-Indiana area an- 
nually. Many producing companies were complaining that they 
were unable to obtain smaller rail cars, he said, due to an in- 
creasing tendency of dealers to order in smaller lots. 

Increased trucking was mentioned in reports of a number 
of the other commodity committees. 

General transportation conditions were reviewed by Mr. 
Betts and M. J. Gormley, vice-chairman, American Railway 
Association, gave a short talk in which he referred to tech- 
hocrats, government, and the railroads. 

“Eliminate all fictitious interference with the operation of 
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economic natural laws and we would all get along better,” Mr. 
Gormley asserted. 

Mr. Betts declared that, contrary to some expressions of 
opinion, current, loans of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to the railroads contained no threat of government owner- 
ship. He reminded those present that large loans were made 
to the railroads by the government in the war period, saying 
that the lender had made a profit out of the loads. Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation loans were less than one-fourth those 
made the railroads in the earlier period, he said. 

The next meeting of the board was set for April 6, at Peoria, 
Ill., and the following officers were re-elected; general chairman, 
Lawrence Farlow, secretary, Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois, Bloomington; alternate general chairman, J. E. 
Bryan, traffic manager, Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manufactur- 
ers’ Traffic Association, Chicago; general secretary, R. D. Waller, 
traffic manager, Farley and Loetscher Manufacturing Company, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

A summary of the commodity committee forecasts, com- 
paring anticipated loadings in the first quarter of 1933 with 
actual loadings in the same period of 1932, follows: 














Carloads Estimated 

Actual Estimated Decrease 

Commodity 1932 1933 Per Cent 
DD cc carsantedsusns stewed wens 53,646 53,646 a 
Flour, meal and other mill products... 21,194 21,194 sae 
EEGY, STOW GUE BITATER. 600 cccccescsce 3,162 3,162 hines 
fo ee err rrer rire 917 800 12.7 
PEE Ste swes oe bades eddie ndenaateee 4,713 4,200 10.9 
Other fresh vegetables.............+. 2,136 2,000 6.4 
Sr  <.. 5a sineuehinnn gine duieweeewnis 85,102 79,150 7.0 
Poultry and dairy products.......... 9,500 9,025 5.0 
Ce SD Cie acwisncenosecesonees 398,000 378,000 5.0 
Ore GAG CONCONEFATES. 0.2.0 ccccccccece 769 500 35.0 
Gravel, sand and stone..........see0. 12,658 11,400 10.0 
RE a err re 16 169 ee 
Lumber and forest products......... 29,186 22,000 24.6 
Petroleum and petroleum products... 50,182 46,500 7.4 
Sugar, syrup and molasses........... 3,051 3,051 aie 
Re En Ss bab wr 0 wtnsddenenenses 20,788 15,000 27.8 
MACHINGTY GNA DOUSTS. ....ccccccccece 2,93 2,344 20.0 
| DRE Sey en ee ee 3,514 2,257 35.8 
Brick ANG CIAY PFOGUCES. ...20cccccse'cs 4,159 3,500 15.8 
EA DN PII ik 6 -0:6.45)0 4:50:54 04540 000.0 2,329 1,700 27.0 

Agricultural implements and vehicles, 

other than automobiles........... 4,928 3,700 25.0 
Automobiles, trucks and parts....... 8,547 7,700 10.0 
POPCIENOTE, GE RANGE: accccccscscsocces 2,110 1,880 11.0 
Paper, paperboard and prepared roof- 

. aaa eae 7,472 6,000 20.0 
Chemicals and explosives............ 3,226 3,000 7.0 
Canned goods—all canned food prod- 

MUG 60800b:5:60045445-00085504500400 10,073 8,058 20.0 

EE Sau OSCE Sie ese ieeeeeaes 744,461 689,936 7.3 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The railroads’ legislative program, as revealed to the Na- 
tional Transportation Committee, is to be discussed at the 
twenty-eighth convention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress to be held January 17 and 18 in Washington at the 
Willard Hotel. 

“As the officers of the congress see it, if this program shall 
be enacted into law, it will open the way for the railroads to 
secure a monopoly of all methods of transportation and to 
destroy inland waterways completely,” said a statement issued 
by the congress. “In other words, it would overthrow and nul- 
lify practically everything that the congress and the other water- 
way organizations of the country have accomplished in nearly 
thirty years of hard and earnest work.” 

The congress’s headquarters say that not even death is 
more certain than it is that the convention will oppose to the 
limit President Hoover’s proposal that the river and harbor 
work be transferred from the War Department to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

That a move is on among members of the congress to have 
the congress go on record in support of specific waterway 
projects is revealed by the following in the congress’s state- 
ment: 

The congress was organized to advocate ‘‘A Policy, Not a Project,” 
and, thus far, has adhered strictly to this line of action. However, 
there are a number of members who feel that the “policy” has now 
been established and that the time has come when the congress 
should begin to actively advocate meritorious projects. They intend 
to offer, at the convention, a resolution calling for this radical change 
in the activities of the congress. Other members are strongly op- 


posed to the proposal, and there is sure to be a lively debate before 
it comes to a vote. 


A preliminary list of subjects and speakers issued by the 
congress follows: Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War; Con- 
gressman Joseph J. Mansfield, of Texas, chairman, rivers and 
harbors committee; Congressman Riley J. Wilson, of Louisiana, 
chairman, flood control committee; Congressman William E. 
Hull, of Illinois, member, rivers and harbors committee; Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, chief of engineers, U. S. army; Maj. Gen. T. 
Q. Ashburn, U.S. A., chairman and executive, Inland Waterways 
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Corporation; James M. Thompson, New Orleans, La., publisher, 
New Orleans Item-Tribune; W. F. Coachman, Jr., Jacksonville, 
Fla., chairman, Florida State Canal Commission, subject, “The 
Gulf-Atlantic Ship Canal Across Florida’; Peter G. Ten Eyck, 
Albany, N. Y., chairman, Albany Port District Commission, pres- 
ident, New York State Waterways Association; W. J. Petersen, 
San Francisco, Cal., Washington representative, Pacific Amer- 
ican Steamship Association and Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast; subject, “The American Merchant Marine and Its 
Relation to Waterways”; Mark E. Moore, mayor, Youngstown, O. 


CALUMET HARBOR PROJECT 


Representatives of railroads appeared January 5 before the 
House committee on rivers and harbors in opposition to part 
of proposed further improvement of Calumet Harbor and River, 
Illinois and Indiana. 

E. C. Craig, general solicitor of the Illinois Central, sub- 
mitted a brief on behalf of the Calumet Western; Chicago & 
Western; New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and the Kensington 
& Eastern. In addition to Mr. Craig the brief was signed by 
B. E. Dwinell, Theodore Schmidt, M. A. Jersild, J. R. Barse, 
and E. M. Smith. 

The protestants said they would be affected by part of the 
work that would require, at a cost of about $6,000,000, the re- 
location and reconstruction of existing railroad bridges and 
facilities. In the conclusion in their brief the carriers said: 


To sum it up, it is proposéd that the government spend less than 
$400,000 on the work to be done on the river above Section 22 and 
that the railroads, with no benefit accruing to them, spend almost 
$6,000,000 with reference thereto; that is, it is recommended that the 
railroads spend 15 times as much money as the government spends 
on that part of the work to which we are objecting. The increased 
interest and amortization charges and maintenance and operation 
expenses, which annually will be imposed upon the railroad companies 
and thus upon railroad traffic will be greater than the entire capital 
expenditure made by the government on this part of the work. We 
assert that it is unfair and inequitable to thus impose this tremen- 
dous burden upon these railroad companies. The expense incident to 
the changes in the bridges is as much a part of the waterway costs 
as are the expenditures to be made by the government and it should 
be considered and classed as such. The government or those benefitted 
by the work to be done should bear the whole bill or the work should 
not be done at all. 


BARGE-RAIL COTTON RATES 


The southwestern lines, in Ex Parte No. 99, in the matter 
of petition for clarification of orders in 167 I. C. C. 41, 171 
I. C. C. 37, 178 I. C. C. 224, 182 I. C. C. 512, have asked the 
Commission to dismiss the petition for such clarification of the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. The barge line company 
contended that the decisions of the Commission with respect to 
barge-rail rates on cotton intended the formula for making 
barge-rail rates under the all-rail to be a continuing matter. 

“We can conceive of no order more unlawful than an order 
of the Commission fixing differentials such as here involved 
which when once fixed are the end of the controversy notwith- 
standing that the all-rail rates might be reduced 50 per cent,” 
said the southwestern carriers. “These southwestern lines sub- 
mit that there is nothing in the orders of the Commission here- 
inbefore referred to requiring clarification in any respect and 
that the petition of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. should 
be dismissed.” 

To follow the reasoning of the barge line to the end, the 
railroads contended, was to state that all the Commission had 
to do was to prescribe a differential for barge-rail application 
and the matter was thereafter forever foreclosed. 

“The Commission,” continued the reply of the southwestern 
lines, “in so far as differentials for barge-rail application are 
concerned, would have to act but once, and that, notwith- 
standing changed conditions, however important, the so-called 
‘floating’ differential would remain in effect.” 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Senator Schall, of Minnesota, submitted to the Senate, Jan- 
uary 4, a letter from A. McLaughlin, of the McLaughlin Gormley 
King Company, Minneapolis, Minn., containing freight rate com- 
parisons to show the disadvantage suffered by the Mississippi 
Valley on account of the Panama Canal. It was on account 
of this disadvantage, said Mr. McLaughlin, that Senator Schall 
was being asked to obtain ratification of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way treaty as a measure of relief. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 25520, Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Com- 
merce for Chesapeake & Virginian Coal Corp. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al., 
No. 25579, Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for Na- 
tional Paint & Manganese Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al., and No. 25580, 
Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce, for J. S. Moon Co., 
Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al, assigned for January 6, at Lynchburg, 


Va., before Examiner McChord, was postponed to date to be here- 
after fixed. 
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HIGH FREIGHT RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

How important is this question to business men and the 
public? The exact situation is best understood by starting 
with the years 1913-1914. From then until 1920 rates were ad- 
vanced approximately 100 per cent; in other words, charges 
became just double what the roads accepted in 1914. Since 
1921 to date, rate reductions have been made amounting to 
approximately 15 per cent, which leaves the general level of 
rates 70 per cent over 1914, taking in all classes of freight 
traffic. 

The f. o. b. shipping point value of commodities arose from 
1914 to 1920 (incl.) approximately 127 per cent, but in 1921 
dropped back to a level just 46 per cent over the 1907-14 aver- 
age. This immediate drop may have been precipitated by the 
last increase in freight rates of 40 per cent made August 26, 
1920, and the commodity decline in the U. S. may have pre- 
cipitated the decline throughout the world. The last 40 per 
cent increase in freight rates was largely absorbed by the 
commodities, they showing the ensuing twelve months a 36.7 
per cent decline in f. o. b. shipping point valie; in other words, 
this change was a simple transfer of money from the pockets 
of the shippers to the pockets of the railroads. Forty per cent 
increase in freight charges as of year ending Aug. 26, 1921, 
amounted to approximately one billion two hundred million, 
a huge sum to go from shipping public to railroad interests in 
one single annual transaction. After 1921 the commodity level 
remained steady until 1929, since which year the level has 
receded to the 1914 average. 

Now the country is faced with the dilemma of paying two 
billion dollars annually more for transportation of the same 
number of tons than in 1914, out of the present delivered to 
market prices. In other words, the shippers must take two 
billion less than in 1914 and the roads get two billion more if 
business is transacted. 

Because this situation is economically impossible there will 
be gradually less commerce and greater unemployment, until 
the relations existing in 1914 are restored. There is no ques- 
tion in America today transcending this one in importance. 


Authorities: Commodity Index—Dept. of Labor 1926—100. 
R. R. Revenue: Statement 53 page S118 and S$119—44th Annual 
I. C. C. Report. 
The Hickory Clay Products Co., 
By Cloyd W. Miller. 
Cleveland, O., Dec. 31, 1932. 


LEWIS DIRECTOR OF VALUATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission has appointed for- 
mer Commissioner Lewis director of valuation to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of former Director Staples,” Secretary 
George B. McGinty, of the Commission, announced January 5. 

“This appointment was considered necessary because, during 
Director Staples’ illness and after his death last summer, Mr. 
Lewis, as commissioner in charge of valuation since 1921, had 
been in actual direction of the valuation activities of the Com- 
mission. These activities on January 1, 1933, therefore were 
without a head at a time when, the primary valuation having 
been completed, the important work of bringing to date all 
inventories and underlying records, including those of original 
cost and investment, ‘were being pushed.” 

The term of Commissioner Lewis, whose nomination for 
reappointment to the Commission was held up in the Senate 
due to the fact that the Democratic senators decided that Mr. 
Roosevelt should have the opportunity of filling such positions 
as that held by Mr. Lewis, came to an end December 31. 

Mr. Lewis was originally appointed to the Commission by 
President Harding in April, 1921, to fill the term that ended 
December 31, 1925. He was reappointed by President Coolidge 
for the term that has now come to an end. He was chairman 
of the Indiana Public Service Commission when he was ap- 
pointed by President Harding. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES RULES 


The Commission, by division 6, in No. 3666, in the matter 
of regulations for the transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles by freight and express by rail, by order has 
amended the regulations, effective April 1, paragraph 406 (f), 
freight, and paragraph 216 (f), express, thereby authorizing 
drums made under specification 5F for the transportation of 
liquefied petroleum gas coming within limits of gas pressure 
therein stated. It has also added sub-paragraph 5 to “excep- 
tions” as to safety devices, paragraph 418, so as to include 
drums containing liquefied petroleum gas. 
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STLOUIS 


“The Home of Industry” 
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An industrial city of the first magni- 
ne 3,500 factories in 211 


different lines of manufacture! 


Has the largest individual plants in 
the world for the manufacture of 
shoes, drugs, tobacco, bricks, enamel- 
ware, street cars, terra cotta and 
vitrified clay products. 


Ranks first in stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
chemicals, furs and street cars; second 
in boots and shoes; sixth in total 
volume of American-made products. 


St. Louis is metropolitan in scope and 
character—cosmopolitan in interests. 
Its products are to be found in every | 
part of the world. 


Illinois Central System 


plays a leading part in the transporta- 
tion of materials and goods from, to | ee eee 
and through St. Louis. Itprovidesa ° “ee 
freight service that has no superior. on — 
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=ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM= 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 





MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


66 HAT is needed most of all, in consideration of the prob- 

lem of regulating motor vehicles, is more factual data,” 
says H. H. Kelly, of the division of highway transport of the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, in a discussion of the problem of 
motor vehicle regulation, with special attention to the move- 
ment of highway traffic across state lines, in the bureau’s pub- 
lication, “Public Roads.” 

“Not opinions, but facts, should govern the course of future 
legislation. Broad and truly impartial investigations of the 
whole problem must be made from diverse points of view. 
From engineers must come facts as to the cost of construction 
and maintenance of the various types of highways designed to 
meet various traffic needs, and the effect upon the roads of the 
physical characteristics of vehicles; from economists, facts as 
to the true place of motor transport in the general transporta- 
tion structure, and the fair charges to be borne by the various 
types of vehicle in compensation for the road facilities provided 
for them; from safety experts, further advice on the uniform 
control of traffic and the reduction of accidents; from officials 
of government, facts on standardized regulation, adequate pro- 
tection for the public, reciprocal privileges among the states, 
and effective enforcement. In fact-finding investigations of this 
kind a complete delineation of the elements of the problem 
such as has been only suggested in this article would appear 
essential to clear and coordinated results. Agreement upon 
definitions and terminology alone would not be the least im- 
portant of these studies. 

“On those elements of the problem which have been sug- 
gested as falling within the jurisdiction of the individual states 
the goal of greater uniformity is to be attained through con- 
tinuation of the educational and cooperative efforts already un- 
der way. On those matters which concern interstate commerce 
a new policy may be necessary. The cost and inefficiency of 
present conditions must be weighed against the potential dif- 
ficulties of a new and hitherto untried system of control. The 
final answer must depend upon the intelligent collaboration of 
all those interested in the fair and rational development of 
that indispensable tool of modern society, the motor vehicle.” 
. Mr. Kelly said there were more than 26,000,000 motor 
vehicles operating in the United States but that five out of 
every six of them were passenger cars, privately owned and 
operated. 

“The balance of highway-user power,” said he, “now rests 
with the private passenger-carrying vehicle, and the needs and 
desires of its myriad owners have both dictated in large part 
the present regulatory system and have been the chief influ- 
ence in the improvement of the highways of the country. The 
utility vehicle, the truck, has consequently taken second place 
in the public mind, although it is undoubtedly a more vital 
factor in the economic welfare of the nation today than ever 
before. The average man, in fact, has been all too willing to 
condemn the truck on no more rational grounds than that it 
‘takes up too much space on the highway,’ ignoring the mate- 
rial benefits which that same truck has conferred upon him in 
improved service and reduced costs of distribution. 

“Had motor transportation and rail transportation deve 
oped simultaneously, each would likely have filled its pro 
place in the economic structure with little friction, but the rai 
road was more than half a century ahead of the motor vehicfe, 
and the latter has had to forge its way into an established 
transportation system. Thus, it has not been possible to treat 
the newcomer as a distinctly separate entity, desirable as that 
might have been from a purely economic standpoint, but, rather, 
it has been subject—and this is true in most modern countries, 
as well as in the United States—to considerations growing out 
of the existence of the older means of transportation. The 
issue is further complicated by the fact that the railroads form 
part of the banking and investment structure of the nation, 
which has entitled them to consideration as repositories of the 
public wealth, rather than simply as transportation agencies 
subject to free competition. 

“Add to these conflicting elements, which are inherent in 
as flexible and extensive an organism as motor transport, the 
fact that legislative control is vested in the individual states, 
and the complicated situation existing today is seen to be only 
an inevitable result. Perhaps one way out of the dilemma, in 


the beginning, might have been the assumption of unified con- 





trol over motor vehicles by the federal government, a policy 
which has simplified this matter in many foreign countries. 
Yet, under our system of government, with police powers re- 
served to the several states by the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution, such a plan was not considered, and today the 
problem is so large that a single nation-wide control over all 
vehicles is clearly impracticable.” 

Summarizing his discussion, Mr. Kelly said: 

“The operation of 26,000,000 motor vehicles in the United 
States is subject to the diverse regulations of 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

“The problem of control is complicated by the large num- 
ber and great variety of motor vehicles, their frequent opera- 
tion outside the state of registration, and the many forms which 
regulation takes. 

“Analysis of the elements of regulation applicable to ve- 
hicles in general shows wide divergencies among the several 
states, particularly in regard to physical and business charac- 
teristics of vehicles, and taxation. 

“Even greater lack of uniformity exists in the regulation 
of for-hire vehicles, which presents one of the most difficult 
phases of the problem under discussion. 

“One result of this non-uniformity has been a considerable 
volume of court litigation, and the Supreme Court has recently 
handed down two decisions of basic importance in upholding 
new laws of Texas and Kansas. 

“A second result of the existing situation has been a move- 
ment toward greater standardization and rationalization of mo- 
tor vehicle regulations on the part of important groups, includ- 
ing national and state officials, safety experts, engineers, 
economists, business men, and others. 

“The outlook for the immediate future is for further legis- 
lative action, with 43 state legislatures scheduled to meet in 
1933, and with bills under consideration in both houses of the 
United States Congress. 

“Most of the elements of the problem of regulation lie 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the individual states, and 
the goal of greater uniformity can be attained only through 
appropriate state action. 

“Regulation of interstate for-hire vehicles, and fixing of 
national standards for size, weight, and equipment of such 
vehicles, have been ‘suggested as a proper activity of the fed- 
eral government, but measures to this end proposed thus far 
appear to be largely of an experimental character. 

“The vital need at present is for more factual data as a 
basis for wise legislation. Special study by each state of its 
own regulatory problems, and consultation with neighboring 
states, would seem to offer the most fruitful field for immediate 
state action. 

“Intelligent collaboration of engineers, economists, business 
men, safety experts, and officials of government will provide 
the ultimate solution to the problem of motor vehicle qreg- 










HIGHWAY FREIGHT TO RAILS 


trucks, gasoline, oil and materials incident to highway trans- 
portation was nevertheless a greater sustaining factor to rail- 
roads than was the freight traffic of any other industry, according 
to the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Pending final figures, it is estimated that traffic contributed 
by highway transportation sources in 1932 increased from 12.2 
per cent to 13.5 per cent of the total. 

In other words, it is stated, assuming that per carload 
revenue on this automotive freight approximated the average for 
other classifications, then it can be said that almost one out of 
every eight dollars of revenue freight during the year was from 
traffic created by highway transportation. 

Shipments of motor vehicles, parts, fuel and highway, 
materials for the year are estimated at 2,570,000 carloads which 
returned to the rail carriers an income of approximately $324,- 
285,000. By volume this indicates a loss of approximately 18 
per cent in revenue from these classifications from the preced- 
ing year. 

In terms of carload traffic originated, the motor and allied 
industries have contributed a steadily increasing percentage 
of the “manufactures and miscellaneous” commodity classifica- 


While automobile production in 1932 was conducted at low 
evels, records indicate that the aggregate shipping of cars, \ 
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“TAKING STOCK” 


NDUSTRY and business —during the 

past two years —have undergone many 
quick and remarkable changes. The era 
has served one useful purpose; it has been 
a period of “taking stock” of both services 
and ability to serve. 

Particularly has this been true of the 
service utilities, on which the public de- 
pends for so much that adds to comfort 
and well being. These necessary organi- 


zations have, during this period, been 


“putting their houses in order” and adapt- 
ing themselves to the present, with watch- 
ful regard for the future. 

In its own efforts along the lines of “stock 
taking”, the Norfolk and Western Railway 
has tuned up its services and facilities and 
consistently maintained its roadbed, equip- 
ment and properties. Geared to the needs 
of the future, this thoroughly modern rail- 
way was never better-conditioned, than now, 


to meet the demands of quickening industry. 


Representatives of its Freight Traffic Dapartment, located at producing, 


consuming and distributing centers throughout the country, will appreciate 


opportunities to discuss good service with shippers and receivers of freight 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 
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tions in the last four years. In 1929 automotive freight in 
that general class represented 23 per cent of the total carloads 
of manufactured and miscellaneous products, in 1930 24 per 
cent, in 1931 29 per cent and in 1932 31 per cent, according to 
the figures. 

The shipments of completed automobiles, trucks, parts and 
tires in the year represented a movement of 232,000 carloads. 
Rail shipments of gasoline used by motor vehicle operators 
amounted to 1,210,000 carloads, as compared with 1,330,000 car- 
loads last year. 

The following table shows the estimated number of carloads 
of traffic which the railroads received from the transportation 
of freight derived from the motor vehicle industry and other 
highway sources in 1932. 


Classification Carloads 
BEGCOr VENICICS, PATtS GNA CITES... occ cccwsccvcccioees 232,000 
IIE bar thu dare aha oi saa lke < 9 DR GER ace BIEN oa Slee aw aS 1,210,000 
EE ea in ee ne yee ee era ee 50,000 
ISIN 6h as 5410s: Gra cunsennip aud gomedia aio esi oiaineleaeh Sie 48,000 
NN UI so daring ons Cesa6, este ch winslow aiKer Series aie ve to grea 34,000 
I os aa 0s Ginsiesed sien a are malate nadia eine aint pele 55,000 
PM Eat thse. ta ayo jos se aah caine Bo asso seis ecbria alae ew alal hap wae 35,000 
I aide aoa g's cB osds Go acieud cso ca calinl@ SRA ohio, Wil a mS TS 12,000 
Crude rubber ....:.. Beh eas Sec aC ah vee Ge eer made 10,000 
IGS kok 5 yin Gk he he ae isto tate Bum ee apace bw REA Oe 42,000 
I irik wie LE at eiel eed eho ie Gh abate aaa RIEL SaaE hone Miata Oak we 43,000 
Cement TOF TOGGS ANd PLIGES..... ccc cccccessccsevees 205,000 
Gravel, sand, stone for roads and bridges............. 507,000 
Miscellaneous, such as non-ferrous metal, paints, up- 

PR MRE oo ioscan soe ksw neces se ~Oee wares 24,000 


NN oasis anneal aLn abies WS arora a oiaieeterei 2,570,000 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


Efforts made in the House to reduce or wipe out the 
$35,000,000 appropriation for improvement of highways in the 
next fiscal year failed when the annual Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill was passed. Opposition to the appro- 
priation was voiced by Representative Mapes, of Michigan. He 
said it seemed to him that, in this time of depression and high 
taxes, “we might well afford to stop this appropriation for 
the construction of highways altogether, for a time, at least.” 
He said that that was the sentiment of the great majority of 
the people in his district. 

As to the contention that federal-aid highway appropria- 
tions relieved unemployment, Mr. Mapes said it seemed to him 
that the appropriations the federal government made for the 
purpose of taking care of the unemployed did not accomplish 
that result because such a small percentage of the money appro- 
priated got to the unemployed. 

“The increased burden by way of taxation greatly over- 
balances the good that is accomplished and retards recovery, 
very greatly to the detriment ultimately of the unemployed 
themselves,” said he. 

Representative Almon, of Alabama, said he was advised 
by the director of public roads that in October, 1932, there 
were 333,000 men actually being paid wages for highway con- 
struction under money expended by the federal government 
and matched by the states. He further said he had been in- 
formed from the same source that in all there were about 
1,000,000 men engaged in the preparation of materials and in 
highway construction as a result of federal aid to roads. 

An amendment offered by Representative Taber, of New 
York, to reduce the $35,000,000 to $10,000,000 was lost. 


MISSOURI TRUCK REPORT 


The Missouri Truck and Terminal Association declares, in 
a report issued at the close of 1932, that the tax and roadbed 
costs paid by motor trucks in Missouri is three times what 
the railroads pay. The special advantage the trucks have, said 
President Frank B. Caughlan, is their ability. to use a higher 
percentage of capacity in freight transport. 

The report says fewer than 3,000 trucks have been licensed 
by the Missouri Public Service Commission and that trucking 
is still a small business. The total capacity of these vehicles 
is 18,000 tons. The number does not include farm-to-market 
trucks, which are exempt from the new statute. 

More than eighty per cent of the trucks operated in Mis- 
souri, says the report, are privately owned. “If there has been 
a revolution in transportation, it is to be found in the increased 
tendency of the individual to furnish his own transportation, 
either to transport himself or to move goods, rather than in 
the transfer of business from one transportation system to 
another.” 

The report lists the payments made by the average truck 
for its permit as follows: Permit as common carrier, $135; 
license tag, $18; gasoline taxes, $112, property tax, $8—a total 
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of $273 in state taxes for the year. It says many of the larger 
trucks pay more than $1,000 a year. 

“The $273 paid by the average common-carrier truck to 
the state,” continues the report, “is partly a rental of the road- 
bed and partly a tax. Without attempting to determine how 
much is assignable to each item, we can reach a comparison by 
combining these two expenditures by the railroads. The road- 
bed expense of the railroads, including maintenance and _ in- 
terest, is approximately $1,100,000 annually and their taxes of 
all kinds about $315,000,000, which is $14.15 a ton of capacity 
for the two items. The corresponding expenditures of the com- 
mon-carrier truck, averaging six tons capacity, is $45.50 of 
capacity. Paying three times what the railroad pays for road- 
bed and taxes per ton of capacity, the truck can stay in the 
competition only by utilizing its capacity more fully and more 
efficiently.” 


N. A. C. OF C. BANQUET 

Senator Pat Harrison will be the principal speaker at the an- 
nual show dinner of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Commodore, in New York, January 10. As the 
next chairman of the Senate finance committee, he is in a 
position to know what must be done to balance the budget. 
Other speakers will be Floyd W. Parsons, well known engineer, 
editor and journalist, who will speak on “Technocrats and To- 
morrow,” with Julius Tannen to furnish the humor. Indications 
are that this year’s dinner will be the largest ever held, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 


REDUCED RATES ON CREAM 


Effective February 1, rates on cream will be reduced about 
40 per cent in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Colorado, by the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. The reduc- 
tion is to meet competition from motor trucks, according to 
the announcement. 

“Of perhaps small significance to the lay public, this re- 
duction is important news to thousands of farmers, large and 
small, whose daily shipments of cream to the big city creameries 
represent a dependable source of revenue, especially in a period 
when hard times have so seriously affected their market for 
crops and other farm products,” says the announcement. 


NEW REFRIGERATOR CAR 





A new type of refrigerator car (shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration) intended to meet the needs of shipments too 
small for the ordinary refrigerator car has been announced by 
the North American Car Company, Chicago. Of all-steel con- 
struction, the car has a nominal capacity of ten tons and is 
similar in type to cars in use On European lines, but repre- 
sents an innovation so far as cars in use in this country are 
concerned. Its introduction, with a reduced minimum require- 
ment as to lading, is expected by its sponsors to return much 
traffic to the rails now going by motor truck. Unit consign- 
ments can be transported through in the smaller car that would 
otherwise make up only a partial load in the larger American 
refrigerator car, with consequent necessity for stopping in 
transit partially to unload or the payment of penalty freight 
charges. 

The car is about half as large as the standard refrigerator 
car and has only four wheels. It is equipped with special 
springs and other devices intended to make riding easy, and 
conforms in every respect to American Railway Association car 
requirements, according to the announcement. 
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Sixty Years of Sasvies 


Katy locomotive, drawing the first train ever 

to enter Texas from the north, heralded the 
beginning of the real growth and development 
of the Great Southwest. Already the Katy had 
pioneered its way across Missouri, Kansas and 
what was then Indian Territory, so that the open- 
ing of its Red River bridge on Christmas, 1872, 
gave to Texas a direct rail connection with the 
industrial and commercial centers and made 
possible the Southwest of today. 


Jc SIXTY YEARS AGO, the whistle of a 


Establishment of a line of direct rail communi- 
cation with the north brought markets for the 
Southwest’s products near to hand, encouraged 
migration to the then ‘‘tnew country’? and, in 
short, proved the magic wand that transformed 
struggling hamlets into teeming metropolitan 
centers and converted a wilderness into a vast 
region of productivity. 


The Katy is proud of the part it has been priv- 
ileged to play in bringing about the Southwest's 








PIONEER RAILROAD OF THE SOUTHWEST 





glorious achievement. Proud that it has main- 
tained the pioneer spirit and thus fostered 
progress. Proud that through all these years it 
has remained strictly an independent South- 
western railroad, its fortunes linked irrevocably 
with the fortunes of the Southwest. Proud, too, 
that all through the Southwest it is regarded in 
a friendly, neighborly manner and universally 
recognized as a transportation agency rendering 
a vital and helpful service. 


The Katy’s confidence in the future of the South- 
west is as firm today as three score years ago 
when its rails were hastily put down over track- 
less prairies. It shares today the belief of all 
those forward looking builders that the South- 
west has but reached the threshold of its de- 
velopment and, with the dawn of another year, 
dedicates itself anew to its sixty-year-old policy 
of wholehearted cooperation, and to the main- 
tenance of a freight and passenger service in 
keeping with the progressive spirit of a section 
it has faithfully served for so many years. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AN 
PRESIDENT MISSOURI-KANSAS -TEXAS LINES 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


UST two grain fixtures developed in the full cargo market in 

the last week and other divisions of the trade were equally 
dull. An Italian steamer, formerly the Canadian Explorer, 
which was recently sold by the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, took 30,000 quarters from Albany to Antwerp or Rotter- 
dam on the basis of 64c, with option for the Mediterranean at 
9%c for early January loading and a Greek vessel was closed 
for 25,000 quarters, also from Albany to the Mediterranean for 
prompt loading on private terms, presumed to be in the neigh- 
borhood of the going rates, between 9 and 10c. 

In the time charter market there were one or two charters 
for the West Indies trade and a 3,738-ton vessel was taken for 
a round trip in the transatlantic trade, delivery and redelivery 
Europe for prompt loading on private terms. 

Among the scattered fixtures in the tankers division were 
a clean boat of 3,853 net tons from the North Atlantic Range 
to Rio de Janeiro and/or Santos on the basis of 9s 6d for one 
and 10s 3d both ports for early January, and another clean 
vessel of slightly smaller size from North Atlantic to the Cape 
Town-Durban Range at 11s for one and 1s additional for each 
additional port of discharge, also for prompt loading. 

There was no activity in other trades. 

Business on the Pacific coast appears to have been some- 
what better recently. Several fixtures of wheat cargoes from 
British Columbia have been reported as well as one lumber 
fixture. The wheat charters for United Kingdom-Continent were 
done on the basis of about 23s 6d, while two for Shanghai ‘were 
closed at about $2.30 from Vancouver. The lumber fixture was 
a Norwegian motorship, 2,683 net tons, from British Columbia 
to three ports in the Yokohama-Moji Range for January at 
$4.8714. 

The Grace Line’s new $5,000,000 liner Santa Paula came 
up the Delaware River Jan. 2 and docked at Philadelphia pre- 
paratory to starting January 4, on her maiden voyage from 
Philadelphia and New York to Havana, Central American and 
west coast ports. 

In its monthly survey of coaditions in the Pacific coast 
freight market, the General Steamship Corporation notes that 
the month of December saw some general improvement in busi- 
ness, not only in volume but in the general rate structure. 
Particularly unusual was the activity which prevailed in the 
period between Christmas and New Year’s, ordinarily a time 
of stagnation. 

In the grain trade the advance in rates from British Colum- 
bia to United Kingdom-Continent and the fact that neither 
ships nor space are too plentiful is regarded as a favorable 
factor. The lumber trade has shown general improvement in 
rates. In the China trade lumber has been moving in good- 
sized parcels and several full cargoes have been reported as 
in the market. In the United Kingdom-Continent lumber trade, 
rates have advanced to about 50s British sterling, an improve- 
ment over the last few months, with a fair volume of business 
offering to Continental ports. The intercoastal trade has main- 
tained its rates at about $10.25 as set by the Intercoastal Con- 
ference, with no tramp steamers having been offered recently. 


O’CONNOR REPLIES TO SIR ALAN 


“My attention has been called to a London despatch in 
which Sir Alan Anderson, chairman of the Orient Line, is quoted 
as saying that American taxpayers have spent three billion 
dollars on ship subsidies in the past twelve years; that the 
United States Government is dumping shipping services on 
the world’s market, thus making it impossible for other nations, 
especially Great Britain, to pay its debts to this country in the 
form of shipping services; that three new American vessels 
built for service between San Francisco and Australia were 
much more expensive than the trade would justify; and that ‘a 
competing British line which cannot dip into the public purse 
is unable to offer the public such costly vessels,’ ” says Chairman 
O’Connor, of the Shipping Board. ; 

“So much error and misapprehension is wrapped up in 
these statements of Sir Alan that they would merit scant atten- 
tion were it not for the fact that they emanate from a recognized 
authority in the British shipping world.” 

Cantinuing, Chairman O’Connor said: 


The fact is that the American taxpayer has spent nothing like 
three billion dollars on ship subsidies in the past twelve years, or 
for that matter during the entire 150 years of the nation’s existence. 
It is quite evident that Sir Alan erroneously considers as a subsidy 
the cost of this country’s war construction program, undertaken at 
a time when war prices prevailed, and when haste and quantity 
production were the prime considerations. Let it be remembered 
that this was a contribution of the American taxpayer, spurred to 
action by the desperate appeals of our allies, to the winning of 
the war. 

The expression, ‘dumping of shipping services,’’ seems to have 
caught the British fancy when applied to the American merchant 
marine. Sir Alan Anderson should know that the charge is base- 
less, since rates for transportation are primarily determined by the 
law of supply and demand, and secondly, by mutual agreement of 
competing lines. It has been the uniform policy of the American 
lines operated for government account, and, so far as is known, of 
private American lines, to maintain rates at fair levels, a state- 
ment which cannot be made in the case of our foreign competitors. 
As for mail subventions, they are calculated with a view merely 
to equalizing competitive conditions and can in no sense be con- 
sidered as measures designed to stifle competition. 

It is conservatively estimated that since 1921 ships of American 
registry operating in foreign and noncontiguous services have earned 
approximately three billion dollars. The greater portion of that 
money, because of the American ownership and operation of the 
fleet, was put in circulation in the United States for American mate- 
rials and products and American labor. Had American ships not 
been available to earn this tremendous sum, it would have gone to 
our foreign competition—much of it to be expended upon new ships, 
built in foreign yards, and for foreign materials and labor. 

The resources of the United States would have been corre- 
spondingly depleted. 

Sir Alan will not seriously maintain that any appreciable por- 
tion of these earnings (had they gone to foreign lines) would have 
— utilized to satisfy governmental obligations due the United 

ates. 

It is evident from Sir Alan’s statement that the Orient Line is 
unable or unwilling to provide its patrons with ships equal to those 
of its American competitor. Whether the ships built by the Amer- 
ican company are, as Sir Alan alleges, more expensive than that 
trade will support is entirely a matter of judgment. The considered 
decision of his American competitor was that they were not. That 
competitor has invested its own money and pledged its own credit 
to make available to its patrons a servite superior to that offered 
by the Orient Line. Incidentally, it is to be remarked that this is 
a policy not differing from the established policy followed by British 
lines operating in other trades. 

If Sir Alan is correctly quoted in the press, his statements re- 
garding the American merchant marine furnish an excellent illus- 
tration of the lengths to which studied propaganda can go in seek- 
ing to destroy competition. The fact that world shipping is in 
desperate straits explains, if it does not justify, the flood of mis- 
representation, chiefly of foreign origin, which is now being hurled 
at the American merchant marine. Friends of American shipping 
will meet and repulse these gratuitous attacks. Our merchant marine 
is on the sea to stay. Whatever its future fortunes, we shall not 
permit it to be scuttled by our friends across the sea. 


WATER CARRIER REGULATION 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


The House committee on merchant marine, radio and fish- 
eries began hearings January 5 on S. 4491, the so-called Cope- 
land bill passed by the Senate, providing for regulation by the 
Shipping Board of intercoastal carriers operating through the 
Panama Canal. 

T. H. Madigan, the Shipping Board’s legislative counsel, sub- 
mitted a letter from Chairman O’Connor recommending elimina- 
tion of the word “mainly” in section 1 of the bill and of the 
words “for comparable water service” where they appeared in 
section 4 of the bill. 

The board believes that inclusion of the word “mainly” 
may enable industrial carriers to free themselves from applica- 
tion to them of the statute. As to the other words it feels 
that it would be very difficult to arrive at a proper definition of 
“comparable water service.” 

C. O. Arthur, director of the Bureau of Regulation and Traffic 
of the board, was questioned by members of the committee as 
to what the bill, if passed, would accomplish, and why the 
legislation was desired. He pointed out that now the board had 
power only over maximum rates of intercoastal carriers and 
that the bill gave the board power to prescribe minimum rates. 
He referred to chaotic conditions in the intercoastal trade due 
to instability of rates and said the board believed the regula- 
tion proposed would be in the interest of the carriers and 
shippers. He said the bill would protect the carriers against 
themselves. If the bill became law, he said in reply to a ques- 
tion, he would recommend an increase in the. personnel of his 
bureau of two examiners, a senior clerk and stenographer, and 
that the salaries would aggregate $10,240 a year. 

In answer to another question, Mr. Arthur said the Dill 
covered tramp vessels. On behalf of Elisha Hanson, represent- 
ing the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast, Representa- 
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“Opportunity Awaits You Along the C & O”’ 


LEXINGTON 


HEART OF THE 
BLUE GRASS 





When a man says, “‘from Lexington, Kentucky, 
Suh,”’ the whole world smiles a welcome. For, all over that 
world, those magic words mean lovely women... hospitality 
... blue grass...and horseflesh. 
Yet, Lexington means much more—vital to industry and 
commerce. It means a market of 60,000 people... third 
largest city in the state... Kentucky’s largest interior trans- 
portation center. It means the center of the world’s blue 
grass seed production (a million dollar industry), one of 
America’s largest centers of spring lamb-production (another 
million dollar industry). 


And it means the largest loose leaf tobacco market in the 








world—with sales running from ten to fifteen 
million dollars a season! 

Fortunate, indeed, is the man whose voca- 
tion locates him in Lexington. For, while 
a modern city in every detail, it has never 
lost that elusive, pervasive spirit which “‘the 
Old South”? best describes. Even Nature 
has favored Lexington as a place to make a 
home. It has spared it both the freezing 
winters and the searing summers. And, in 
doing so, it has helped make the inhabitant 
a contented man—a good worker, a good 
customer, a good citizen. 

Lexington looks to the C & O for much of its 
transportation service. It asks fuel and raw 
materials of the C & O territory to the east. 
It sends tons of good rich Burley—out to the 
smoking world—over the rails of Chesapeake 
and Ohio. The railroad is sincerely proud 
of its privilege to serve this growing, charm- 


ing city in “the heart of Old Kaintuck.” 


CHESAPEAKE and OHIO 


**THE 


ROAD THAT SERVICE 


SUuUitT*’’ 
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tive Free asked a number of questions indicating apprehension 
that water carriers might be placed at a disadvantage if the 
bill became law. 

Representative Free asked whether the intercoastal situa- 
tion had not been complicated by persons putting ships in the 
trade, cutting rates and then seeking sale of their vessels to 
the regular established lines and Mr. Arthur agreed that such 
things had happened. 

Mr. Arthur pointed out that the bill required the filing of 
actual rates with the board and said that that would be of 
great advantage to shippers. He also said the power to suspend 
rates, carried in the bill, would aid shippers. 

Chairman Davis, of the committee, expressed the opinion 
there would be greater stability of rates if the board were given 
power to prescribe the exact rate to be charged. 

Representative Briggs, of Texas, asked questions, some of 
which indicated apprehension as to the effect of the regulation 
proposed on the level of rates. 

Edward P. Farley, chairman of the exeuctive committee of 
the American Hawaiian Steamship Company, appeared in sup- 
port of the Copeland bill on behalf of his own company and 
also the Luckenbach Line, Panama Pacific Line, Grace Line, 
Isthmian Line, Williams Line, Dollar Line and Argonaut Line. 
He discussed the intercoastal steamship situation and asserted 
that regulation such as that provided by the bill was necessary 
to save the industry. Mr. Farley approved the changes recom- 
mended by the Shipping Board and also urged that the bill 
be made to apply to contract carriers. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the 
Shipping Board: 


Puget Sound Carriers Conference (195): This agreement provides 
for association of four carriers operating locally upon the waters of 
Puget Sound in a conference for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining uniform rates and practices in connection with through 
cargo transshipped at Seattle or Tacoma to or from vessels of ocean 
carriers serving United States Atlantic, Gulf or Pacific Coast ports 
or Central or South American ports. The parties to this agreement 
are: Border Line Transportation Company, Puget Sound Freight 
Line, Puget Sound Navigation Company, and Skagit River Naviga- 
tion & Trading Company. 

Puerto Rico to Pacific Coast: 2148—The New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Company with American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany: Through billing arrangement covering shipments of canned 
goods from San Juan and other Puerto Rican ports of call of The 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company to United States 
Pacific Coast ports, with transshipment at New York. 

Far East and Orient to Atlantic Coast: 2154—Silver Line, Limited, 
with Williams Steamship Corporation: Through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments from Far East and Oriental ports to 
United States Atlantic Coast ports of call, with transshipment at 
Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Dominican Republic to Pacific Coast: 2170—Bull Insular Line, 
Inc., with American-Hawaiian Steamship Company: Agreement covers 
through shipments of cocoa beans from Dominican Republic to 
_ United States Pacific Coast ports, with transshipment at New York. 

Pacific Coast to Haiti: 2173—American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany with Colombian Steamship Company, Inc.: This agreement 
provides for through billing arrangement covering shipments from 
United States Pacific Coast ports to Port au Prince, Haiti, with 
transshipment at New York. 

_ Between Oriental Ports and Atlantic Coast: 2179—Blue Funnel 
Line with Panama Mail Steamship Company: 2181—American Mail 
Line with Panama Mail Steamship Company: Each of these agree- 
ments provides for through shipments between Oriental ports and 
United States Atlantic Coast ports. Under this agreement cargo is to 
be transshipped at Seattle. 

Dominican Republic to Pacific Coast: 2191—The New York 
and Porto Rico Steamship Company with Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc.: Arrangement covering through shipments of green 
coffee from Dominican Republic to United States Pacific Coast ports, 
with transshipment at New York. Transfer costs at New York are to 
be divided between the two lines. 

Atlantic to Orient: 2194—Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Blue Funnel Line: Through billing arrangement covering ship- 
ments from United States Atlantic Coast loading ports of Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Inc., to the Orient, with transshipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

_ Gulf to Orient: 2195—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Blue Funnel Line: Arrangement covering through shipments 
from United States Gulf loading ports of Luckenbach Gulf Steam- 
ship Company, Inc., to the Orient, with transshipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreements Modified 

Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference (131-14-A): The agreement 
modifies agreement of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference ap- 
proved by the board December 2, 1931 (Conference Agreement No. 
131-14). It provides that fares for children between the ages of 
three and twelve years and for children under the age of three years 
(accompanied by parent or guardian), when berth is provided, are 
to be one-half of the adult berth rate. The provision of the present 
agreement in respect to fares of children under three years of age 
for whom no berth is provided is not changed. The parties to this 
agreement are: American Mail Line, Canadian-Australasian Line, 
Limited, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Incorporated, Limited, Matson Navigation Company, Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, States Steamship Company, and 
Union Steamship Company of New Zealand, Ltd. 

1236—1—-Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with MHolland- 


America Line: The agreement which is modified covers through ship- 
ments of canned goods and dried fruit from United States Pacific 
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Coast ports of call of Luckenbach to Amsterdam and Rotterdan, 
with transshipment at New York. The purpose of the modification 
is to extend the scope of Agreement No. 1236 to include shipments 
of dried edible beans in bags. 

2101-1—Between Anchor Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, French Line, Hamburg-American Line, 
Holland America Line, Italian Line, North German Lloyd, Red _ Star 
Line, Swedish-American Line, United States Lines, White Star Line; 
Modifies Agreement No. 2101 between the above named lines, cover- 
ing cruises to the West Indies for the 1932-1933 season. The modi- 
fication provides (1) for clarification of paragraph (3)-(b), (2) for 
apportionment of the 59 authorized sailings among the signatory lines, 
(3) that rate applicable to double room when sold for exclusive use 
of one passenger is to be equal to one and one-half fares, (4) that 
rate reduction of 25 per cent may be given railroad employees and 
their families and that no commission is payable on such transporta- 
tion, (5) that agreed minimum rates are not to be reduced except 
by unanimous consent of signatory lines, and (6) that any signatory 
line withdrawing from the agreement is to maintain the agreed 
minimum rates during the remaining period of the 1932-1933 cruise 
season. 





IMPORT STORAGE EXTENDED 

President Hoover, by proclamation, on account of the 
emergency conditions produced by the depression, has author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to extend the period in 
which imported merchandise, other than grain, may remain in 
warehouses under bond. Merchandise, under the permission 
the President has authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to grant, may remain in warehouses, under bond, for periods 
not exceeding two years after the expiration of the three years 
prescribed in sections 557 and 559 of the tariff acts of 1922 
and 1930. The extensions are to be given on condition that the 
liability of the bondsmen be extended to run concurrently with 
the extended warehousing periods. 

Extension has also been granted on wool and camel’s hair 
in storage, which will be free of duty if used in the manufacture 
of specified merchandise, under section 1101 of the tariff act 
of 1930; also extension under section 313 (h) of the act of 
1930, as to Philippine goods. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


In December, 431 commercial vessels transited the Panama 
Canal and tolls of $1,781,940.03 were collected thereon, according 
to a radiogram received by the Secretary of War from the gov- 
ernor of the canal. In the six months ended with December, 
the transits totaled 2,206 and tolls, $9,761,428.14, as compared 
with transits of 2,345 and tolls of $10,783,133.38 in the corre 
sponding period of 1931. 





TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


Owing to objections by the states of New York, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin to the revised uniform 
system of accounts of telephone companies, dated to become 
effective January 1, 1933, the Commission has reopened No. 
25705, accounting rules of telephone companies, in order that 
the state commissions may be afforded a hearing which they 
desire at a time and place hereafter to be fixed in accordance 
with their convenience. The protesting states asked that the 
effective date of the order be suspended but the Commission 
refused that part of their request. It said that, if as a result 
of the hearing, it was found necessary to modify the rules in 
any particular, the order prescribing such modification would 
become effective as of January 1, 1933. 





EMERGENCY INTRASTATE RATES 


A three-judge court, composed of Circuit Judge Wilbur, and 
District Judges Pray and Bourquin, in the federal district court 
of Montana, Helena division, has denied a preliminary injunc- 
tion against the emergency surcharges on Montana intrastate 
traffic, sought by the Board of Railroad Commissioners of that 
state, pending a decision on the merits. The case has been 
submitted on the merits. The court required the carriers to 
put up a small bond for return of the surcharges collected in 
the event they should be held invalid by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 
Valuation No. 1153. Tentative valuation of the property 
of the Apache Railway Co., as of Dec. 31, 1927. Final value of 
property owned, $1,300,000, and total used $1,301,784. 
Valuation No. 1161. Tentative valuation of the property 
of the California & Oregon Coast Railroad Co., as of Dec. 31, 
1927. Final value of property owned and used, $290,000. 


APPOINTMENTS TO COMMISSION 


The Mississippi legislature has sent a memorial to members 
of the Mississippi delegation in Congress to use their influence 
in the appointment of C. M. Morgan, of the Mississippi State 
Railroad Commission, as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The memorial stated that the south was in great 
need of representation on the Commission. 
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Ship and Travel to and from 
CALIFORNIA and PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The increased Speed and Power of giant Oil-Burning and Electric Locomo- 
tives, the Up-to-Date Equipment, Smoother Roadbeds and Skilled Operating 
Personnel are features which make Great Northern's “Dependable 
Transportation” so widely preferred between St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Winnipeg, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Klamath Falls, 
Sacramento, Oakland, San Francisco and intermediate points. Through 
merchandise cars to and from the Pacific Northwest and California. 


You, too, will find “THE INTERESTING WAY—WEST” an apt description 
of the Great Northern Route to the PACIFIC NORTHWEST and CALIFOR- 
NIA. Include this fascinating trip in your travels and enjoy 300 miles by 
day through the scenic northern Rockies, including 60 daylight miles along 
Glacier Park. 


Route of | the famous 


EMPIRE 
BUILDER 





A. J. Dickinson Cc. W. Meldrum B. S. Merritt 
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Personal Notes 





Strode P. Henderson, general manager of the Alton Rail- 
road, died at his home in Chicago January 1. He had been 
ill since September. He was fifty-eight years old. 

D. J. Bond has been appointed comptroller of the Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic Railway and the Mineral Range Rail- 
road, wita office in Minneapolis. He succeeds A. E. Delf, who 
has been appointed auditor, with office at Marquette, Mich. A. 
E. Hancock has been appointed assistant comptroller and P. J. 
Stock has been appointed assistant to comptroller, at Minne- 
apolis. 

H. J. Thomas has been. appointed general agent at Chi- 
cago for the Midland Valley Railroad, the Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Gulf, and the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Railway, succeed- 
ing Roy C. Krueger, who died. 

I. M. Kiley has been appointed general agent, Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, at Chicago. 

E. L. Strawser has been appointed commercial agent, Nor- 
folk and Western, at Cincinnati, succeeding W. G. Simonton, 
who died. H. F. Niemeyer’ has been appointed soliciting freight 
agent at Cincinnati, succeeding Mr. Strawser. J. A. Nordmeyer 
has been appointed soliciting freight agent at Cincinnati, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Niemeyer. H. W.-Maas has been appointed solicit- 
ing freight agent at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Nordmeyer, and 
C. W. Burns has been appointed soliciting freight agent at 
Chicago, succeeding Mr. Maas. 

E. S. Stephens has been appointed freight traffic manager, 
C. & E. I., at Chicago. 

John N. Shannahan has been elected president of the Indi- 
ana Railroad, succeeding Robert M. Feustel, who died. William 
A. Sauer, George F. Michell, and Ralph H. James have resigned 
from the board and Mr. Shannahan has been elected a member. 
For the last five years Mr. Shannahan has been president of the 
Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway. 

E. Flynn has been elected vice president, Colorado and 
Southern Railway. -E. I. Grenfell has been elected secretary. 

J. T. Williamson has been appointed superintendent of the 
employment department, C. B. & Q., with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding W. C. Kordsiemon. J. N. Redfern, manager 
of the relief, medical, employment and pension departments, 
has been retired under pension rules of the company, after 
forty-three years of service. The employment department has 
been placed under the jurisdiction of the vice president-operating 
department, and the relief, medical and pension departments 
are placed under the supervision of the vice president and 
general counsel. J. T. Williamson, superintendent of the relief 
department, is also appointed chairman of the board of pen- 
sions. D. B. Moss, chief medical officer of the company, has 
been designated medical director of the relief department. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The monthly meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 
was held at the Palmer House January 5. Rehearsals for the 
fourth annual minstrel show were begun January 3. An in- 
spection tour of the Chicago Tribune plant is set for January 12. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York will hold 
its monthly meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel January 10. 
C. L. Hilleary, traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth Company, will 
speak on “How to Make Ourselves Valuable to Our Employers.” 
Dinner will be served and there will be a program of enter- 
tainment. The second annual dinner dance is scheduled for 
January 28. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago will meet in the club 
rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago at the Palmer House Jan- 
uary 9. A. M. Stephens, traffic manager, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Kentucky, and Thomas Hughes, district freight agent, 
Santa Fe, will be the speakers. Miss Adah Fleishman will be 
assisted by Eddie Hines, of the men’s traffic club, as master of 
ceremonies. A nominating committee will be named. 





The seventh annual dinner dance of the Traffic Club of 
New Orleans will be given at the Hotel Roosevelt January 19. 
The speaker will be Clayton Rand, editor of The Guide, Gulf- 
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port, Miss. Judge Rufus J. Foster, United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, will be toastmaster. 





Russell W. Rutledge, newly elected president of the 
Transportation Club of Louisville, was born on a farm near 
Oakland City, Ind., March 15, 1889, 
removed to Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
1898, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Grand Rapids, being 
graduated from high school June 
19, 1908. He entered the service of 
the old “Grand Rapids and Indiana 
Railway” as messenger, August 27, 
1908. He held various positions in 
the general freight office until Sep- 
tember 1, 1922, when he was trans- 
ferred to the newly opened divi- 
sion freight office, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, at Detroit, Mich., as rate 
clerk. He was appointed freight 
solicitor March 1, 1924, and chief 
clerk, Detroit, December 16, 1927. 
He held this position until Septem- 
ber 1, 1929, when he was appointed 
district freight agent at Louisville, 
which position he now holds. 
Others elected. with Mr. Rutledge 
were: Vice President, H. R. Smith, 
Sales Manager, Louisville Refining 
Company. Directors, E. H. Fall, 
T. M., The Mengel Company; L. G. 
Johnson, Freight Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; J. R. 
Ray, C. F. A., Big Four Railroad; S. W. Kellerman, T. M., Louis- 
ville Varnish Co.; S. A. Cash, T. M., B. F. Avery & Sons. 








Speakers at the annual banquet of the York Traffic Club 
January 19 will be G. P. Bagby, president of the Western Mary- 
land Railway, and Count Ernesto Russo, statesman and phi- 
losopher. 





Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist of the Association of Railway 
Executives, will address the Traffic Club of Chicago at a lunch- 
eon at the Palmer House January 12. His subject will be “Our 
Transportation Issues.” 





At the annual election of the Transportation Club of Buf- 
falo December 29, James J. Hailey, Niagara Falls, N. Y., was 
elected president. He is traffic manager of the Niagara Alkali 
and Electro Bleaching Gas Companies and also president of the 
Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic League. Thomas M. Shalloe, 
general agent, New York Central, was elected first vice presi- 
dent; William J. Sheridan, assistant general freight agent, 
Baltimore and Ohio, was made second vice president and chair- 
man of the house and entertainment committees. William B. 
Faulkner, traffic manager, Donner Hanna Coke Company, was 
reelected secretary and treasurer. 





Two hundred and twenty-five members, guests and their 
children attended the annual “Christmas Party” of the Traffic 
Club of Newark December 29 at the Elk’s Club. Eric E. Ebert, 
president of the club, welcomed the gathering. A special pro- 
gram of entertainment was offered for the enjoyment of the 
“kiddies,” under the direction of William J. Nicoll, chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. 





A business meeting will be held by the Winston-Salem Traf- 
fic Club January 13 for election of officers and to complete 
arrangements for the annual dinner which will be held the 
evening of January 17 at the Robert E. Lee Hotel. The meet- 
ing will be known as “C. & O. night.” The principal speaker 
will be R. B. Tunstall, assistant general council, C. & O., Rich- 
mond, Va. 





“Installation Night” was observed by the Traffic Club of 
Wichita January 5 at the Innes Tea Room. A variety of music 
and other entertainment was on the program. 





J. M. Fitzgerald, vice chairman, Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, Eastern Railroads, addressed the Traffic Club of Tulsa 
at an “Associated Traffic Club’s Day” luncheon at the Mayo 
Hotel January 3. His subject was “Who Pays All the Govern- 
ment Bills?” Mr. Fitzgerald, who is a vice president of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, was invited to appear 
before the club by H. W. Roe, president of the national asso- 
ciation. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
fis opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions cages gy practical trafic problems. We dé not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. — 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Application of Combination Rule to Alter- 
native Intermediates 


New York.—Question: May we have your opinion regard- 
ing the following supposed case? 

We believe that if we were to move a carload of agricul- 
tural lime from Howes Cave, New York, to Waverly, New York, 
via the Lehigh Valley Railroad, a rate of $3.21 per ton would 
apply. The rate would be arrived at in the following manner: 
$1.01 per ton, Howes Cave, New York, to Cobleskill, New York 

DH ICC 13731 and ICC 49 
.13 per cwt. from Cobleskill to Waverly 
DH ICC 66 

Under Jones’ combination rule tariff 228, ICC U. S. 1, the 
following subtractions and additions would be made: 

$1.01— .40 or .61 per ton, Howes Cave to Cobleskill 
.13— .02 or .11 per cwt., Cobleskill to Waverly 





$2.81 per ton 
.40 per ton 





$3.21 per ton combination through rule 
Another interested party believes that the application of 
these rates is precluded by the following paragraph in section 
one of Jones’ ICC U. S. 1. 
Where no published through rates are in effect from point of 
origin to destination on a commodity specified in Section 2, and two 
or more commodity rate factors are used in arriving at the through 


rate for a continuous rail shipment thereof, such through rate will 
be arrived at in the following manner, etc.: 


This same party believes that the through class rate of 
18c per cwt., as provided in Curlett’s 61, I. C. C. A-331, is 
applicable. 

We use as authority for our contention the following rules 
and provisions: Item 308 of Curlett’s ICC A-331, Rule 10, D. & 
H. I. C. C. 66. Rule 9, D. & H. I. C. C. 49. 

The movement from Howes Cave to Waverly would be in- 
terstate traffic since the shipment would move via Sayre, Pa. 

Answer: The Commission has held that a combination rate 
may be applied only in the absence of a through rate via that 
route. Rohan Co. vs. Director General, 118 I. C. C. 83. 

The Commission has also held that where a tariff provides 
that the aggregate of intermediates may be applied when less 
than the through rate published therein, it is the full aggregate 
of intermediates and not the product of intermediate rates 
treated by a rule which results in something less, which is 
meant by the alternative rule. California Dressed Beef Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 128 I. C. C. 607, 610. 

However, the fact that there is a through rate applicable 
via certain routes does not preclude the application of the com- 
bination rule provided for in Agent Jones’ Tariff I. C. C. U. S. 1 
via the route over which the joint through rate is inapplicable. 
Underwood Lumber Corporation vs. Central of Georgia Ry., 132 
I. C. C. 398. 


Damages—Measure of—Effect of Crail Decision 


Texas.—Question: Please advise what would be the market 
value for a shipment lost in transit which is consigned to a 
retail store. 

For illustration, A, who is the retail store, purchases from 
B, the knitting mill, one dozen underwear. B ships the one 
dozen underwear to A and charges him $10.00. The inten- 
tion of A, on arrival of this one dozen of underwear, is to 
retail same for $15.00. 

Answer: In the McCaull-Dinsmore case, 253 U. S. 97, 40 


S. Ct. 504, the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
the provision formerly carried in the carrier’s bill of lading 
which provided that the amount of any loss or damage for 
which any carrier is liable should be computed on the basis 
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of the value of the property at the time and place of ship- 
ment, including freight charges, if paid, to be a limitation upon 
the carrier’s liability and therefore contrary to the Cummin’s 
Amendment, and in effect stated that the measure of damages 
was the actual loss caused by the breach of contract of car. 
riage, which loss is what the shipper would have had if the 
contract had been performed. Where goods are lost or destroyed 
the carrier is liable, as a rule, for their full value at place 
of destination at the time they should have been delivered, with 
interest thereon from that time, less the unpaid cost of trans- 
portation. 

The courts have found it necessary to employ various 
methods or to admit testimony of various sorts tending to 
prove what in a given case is the market value of the article 
at its destination. See, the decisions in Heidritter Lumber Co. 
vs. C. R. R. of N. J., 122 Atl. 691; Brown Coal Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co., 192 N. W. 920; American Railway Express Co. vs. 
Parisian Hat Co., 240 S. W. 947; Smith vs. N. Y. O. & W. R. R. 
Co., 195 N. Y. S. 521. 

While the destination value is the measure of damages for 
loss of, injury or delay to goods, there is no uniform basis or 
method of arriving thereat. Each case must be determined 
by taking into consideration the circumstances surrounding the 
purchase, sale and transportation of the goods, such as, for 
instance, whether it was necessary to replace the goods at 
destination in order to fill a contract of sale or whether the 
consignee has lost a sale because of the non-delivery of the 
goods or has earned a retail profit by a contract of resale. 

Unless one of these or similar elements are present re- 
covery of the retail selling price at destination cannot be had, 
the Crail case limiting damages to the wholesale price, in 
which price, under the circumstances of that case, is included 
the expense of procuring delivery at destination. In other 
words, a shipper cannot recover profits he has not lost or 
expense he has not incurred. 

If the article is to be placed in stock and it is not neces- 
sary to purchase at destination an article to replace that in- 
jured or destroyed, recovery of the difference between the sale 
price and the retail price cannot be had by A. 


This is the effect, as we understand, of the decision in 
Illinois Central R. R. Co. vs. Crail, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. 180. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor Where Goods Sold 
F. O. B. Point of Origin 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We recently made an order notify 
shipment from A, Pa., to B, N. Y. Since delivery of the ship- 
ment the carriers have discovered an error in computation of 
freight charges and have rendered balance due bill against the 
consignee. This they have been unable to collect because the 
consignee has discontinued business. Naturally they have come 
to us for payment. 


In the light of Section 7 of the conditions of order notify 
bills of lading and the various decisions of the Commission 
relating to this subject, it looks as if the carriers are within 
their legal rights in asking us to pay despite the fact that the 
material was purchased F. O. B. our factory. 


We are wondering whether there is any other decisions 
which we overlooked and which might be controlling in this 
particular case. 

We may ‘add that the “No Recourse” clause was not exe- 
cuted, which, of course, is another factor unfavorable to us. 

Answer: The consignor, as the party from whom the goods 
are received for shipment, ordinarily assumes the obligation to 
pay the full amount of the freight charges, although he may 
relieve himself of the liability by signing the stipulation on 
the bill of lading referred to in Section 7. L. & N. vs. Central 
Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, 44 S. Ct. 441. On the other hand, 
the consignee, by acceptance of the goods, becomes liable for 
the full amount of the freight charges whether they are de- 
manded at the time of delivery or not until later. P. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577, 40 S. Ct. 27. 

The contract of the consignor and that of the consignee are 
not considered to be inconsistent with each other; each is an 
original contract based on a sufficient consideration. 

In the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case first above mentioned, there are numerous expres- 
sions which seem to point to the conclusion that the consignor 
can be held for an undercharge, unless it appears from the 
bill of lading or otherwise that the carrier did not intend to 
look to the consignor for its charges. 

As the court points out, the consignor may, under the 
provisions of Section 7 of conditions and clause on the face 
of the bill of lading, relieve himself of all liability for freight 
charges. 

There has been no decision of the Supreme Court which 
is directly in point; that is, one which decides definitely that 
a bill of lading which names one party as the consignee and 
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Means 365 Days of Perfect 
SHIPPING WEATHER 
ton’s harbor. 


in 
HOUSTON 
A channel 40 ft. deep extends past 50 


miles of ideal waterfront industrial sites to the sea. In this protected 
harbor there are no storms, no appreciable tide variance and rarely ever 
a fog severe enough to hold up sailing's. 


JANUARY MEANS BAD SHIPPING WEATHER 
BUT NOT IN HOUSTON 


Route via 


HOUSTON 


J. Russell Wait, Director of Port 


There are no weather hold-ups when you 
ship through Houston. When they’re 
chopping ice off ships in the rest of the 
country there’s balmy sunshine in Hous- 


Where You Ship the Year Round in Safety 


Write, call or wire for sailing lists, 
rates, or any other information 
you may need. 


,a2=aa eS aE Te 


Ship by this 


@ Denotes Interchange with Railroads named 


NSINGTON 


eer Pf @nwoy 


ap 


Map shows route of Chi- 
cago South Shove & 
South Bend R. R. he 


area give switchin 
nection with all radroads 
entering Chicago. 


Whether your shipment be destined for 
a point in the territory shown or some- 
where beyond, the South Shore Line can 
serve you well. The map reveals possi- 
bilities for time saving through direct 
connections, eliminating delays in classi- 
fication yards. Route your shipments 


, frequent schedules, electrical 
operation, connections with all railroads 
entering Chicago, facilities for speeding 
special consignments—these and other 


features commend the South Shore Line 
to shippers everywhere. For complete 
information, write Wm. Petersen, traffic 
manager, Chicago South Shore & South 
Bend Railroad, 72 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago. 


SOUTH SHORE 
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AIR LINES 


AIR PASSENGER SERVICE—Frequent service with 
multi-motored planes to 137 cities in 38 states (see map). 
The present fares make air travel economical. Fastest 
coast-to-coast. Let us plan your trip. Any United Air 
Lines office will work out time and money saving itiner- 
aries on fastest air or air-rail schedules. 


x X X 
AIR EXPRESS SERVICE—Effective December 1, the 
Air Express Division of the Railway Express Agency 
again reduced its rates, which are now, in many in- 
stances, only one-third of what they were two years ago. 


x X X 
AIR MAIL SERVICE—Arrives first—delivered first— 
read first. 8 cents first oz. 13 cents each additional oz. 
UNITED AIR LINES, General Offices, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Chicago 
Regional Offices: 


New Yerk City 
36 W. 40th St. 


Kansas City 


101 W. 12th St. 
Los Angeles 
512 W. 6th St. 
Chicage 


400 So. Michigan 
Avenue 


San Francisco 
320 Geary St. 


EXPERIENCE 





BUFFALO 


FREIGHT TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


Five large, modern warehouses strategically located in 
Buffalo. Modern facilities for storage and distributing. 
Direct rail, water and truck connections. Twenty years’ 
experience behind efficient organization. Capacity for 
148 railroad cars and 7 lake steamers loading and unload- 
ing simultaneously. Office, storage and factory space 
for rent. For particulars write 


a 

BUFFALO FREIGHT TERMINAL AND WAREHOUSE CO. 
1504 Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thos. H. Hanrahan, Pres. John L. Keogh, Mgr. 
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another party as the consignor and in which the no recourse 
provision has not been executed, does or does not release the 
consignor from liability for all or any part of the charges, if 
the goods are delivered to the consignee without collection of 
the full amount of the freight charges. There are, however, 
decisions of the state courts and the federal courts, other than 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which hold the con. 
signor liable in any event. See Western Maryland Ry. Co. vs, 
Cross, 122 S. E. 572; Mellon vs. Stockton & Lampkin, 30 S. W. 
(2nd) 974; United States vs. United States Steel Products Co, 
22 Fed. (2nd) 547; Maryland Casualty Co. vs. Ohio River Gravel 
Co., 20 Fed. (2nd) 514; N. Y. C. R. Co. vs. Stanziale, 143 A. 834; 
Grand Trunk Western R. Co. vs. MaKris, 255 N. Y. S. 443. 

The fact that the goods are sold F. O. B. point of origin 
does not, in our opinion, affect the obligation which the con. 
signor assumes on entering into in its behalf, the contract of 
shipment with the carrier. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 
250 U. S. 577, 40 S. Ct. 27. 


State versus Interstate Traffic 


Tennessee.—Question: I wish to refer you to the question 
from Wisconsin, and your answer as shown in your issue Vol, 
L, No. 24, of December 10th. 

Would not the fact be established that it was a new and 
distinct shipment from the rebilling point if the consignee were 
to remove some of the original lading and replace with other 
lading before rebilling to an intrastate point? 

Answer: Where there is an original and continuous intent 
that the goods shall move through from point of origin to an 
interstate destination or to a foreign destination, the trans- 
portation is interstate or foreign commerce in character. B. & 
O. S. W. R. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260..U. S. 166, 43 S. Ct. 28. 

It is not the method of transportation but the continuity 
of the movement from a point in one state to a point in another 
state which determines whether traffic is interstate. See Hughes 
Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Minnesota, 272 U. S. 469, 47 S. Ct. 170. 

We locate no decision of the Commission covering facts 
entirely similar to those in the instant case. However, the 
principle of the decisions in J. Hurt Whitehead vs. Sou. Ry. 
Co., 163 I. C. C. 405; Hammersley Mfg. Co. vs. Erie R. Co., 
148 I. C. C. 47, and Taylor & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 109 I. C. C. 
431 governs. 

In the case last cited the Commission said: 


The facts of record established that the movements beyond Rich- 
mond were reshipments. Delivery was made to and accepted by 
complainant who took charge thereof, paid the incoming charge 
thereon, and arranged, without the carrier or agent of the carrier 
acting for it, for the further transportation of the tobacco. The 
inbound movements were wholly unrelated to those outbound. Ap- 
parently there was no intention to move the tobacco beyond Rich- 
mond until after its arrival at that point. 


See, also, Chestnut Lumber Co. vs. Director General, 89 
I. C. C. 236, in which case the Commission said: 

“In the case of the cars which were partly unloaded and 
reloaded with material taken from complainant’s yard stock, the 
subsequent movements must be considered as new and distinct 
shipments rather than as reshipments or reconsignments.” 


Reconsigning Instructions—Proof of Receipt of by Carrier 


Wisconsin.—Question: On July 12th we made a shipment 
from A, which was billed to B. The day after the car left the 
mill we mailed instructions to the agent at B to reconsign the 
car to a customer at C. The letter and envelope were prop- 
erly addressed, that is, to Freight Agent, X, R. R. at B. [ft 
was, however, missent to D, arriving at that point July 16th. 
It was then forwarded by the carrier’s agent or the post office 
at D to the carrier’s agent at B. The agent at C claims he 
did not receive the letter until July 28rd. The envelope is not 
stamped showing when it arrived at B. The shipment was 
received at B July 22nd, or one day before our reconsigning 
orders. 

We have filed claim with the railroad company for over- 
charge in rate on this shipment, which extra freight could have 
been avoided had the agent at B received our orders before 
arrival of the car. The agent at B should have received our 
orders if the letter had not been missent, on July 16th, or six 
days prior to arrival of car at B. 

The claim department has declined our claim on the ground 
that the carriers are not responsible for misdirected mail. We 
have never had a case like this, and will appreciate any infor- 
mation you can give us, in order that we may handle it further 
with the railroad. 

Answer: In N. A. Webster vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co., 45 
I. C. C. 566, the Interstate Commerce Commission held that, 
in the absence of proof that the defendant carrier received 
instructions to reconsign the shipment, they could not be held 
responsible for failure to deliver the shipment prior to the 
receipt of disposition orders. The principle of this case is 
applicable to the present instance. 
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Dependable 
Everywhere 


Whether shipping to American Ports 
or those of the Orient, route your 
shipments by American Mail Line 
President Liners. You are then 
assured of the best service, finest 
handling of merchandise and quick de- 
liveries at point of destination. Save 
Insurance st—time. Competition is 
keen. Turn your money over faster. 
Specify American Mail Line. 
A fleet of express Cargo Liners further 
guarantees you service. They augment the 
American Mail Line service from Puget 
Sound to ports of the Orient. 


For information, apply desk No.6 


32 Broadway 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg 

110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade. .Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 


S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 





San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 





automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 
Westbound 


Eastbound 
Srom New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 


Cartago.Jan. 14 to Los Angeles, California . . Jan. 14; Feb. 25 
San Franciscoand Portland, Ore. Virginia .... Jan. 28; Mar. 11 
Pennsylvania . Jan.21;Mar. 4 Pennsylvania .Feb. 11; Mar. 25 


California ... Feb. 4; Mar. 18 
Virginia .... Feb. 18; May 13 
and fortnightly thereafter 


*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama faeifie Sine 


ALL NEW STEAMERS » 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1 Broadway, New York City 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 
Chicago, 216 North Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Philadelphia, 1616 Walnut Street 

San sco, 687 Market St. 
Cleveland, 1000 Huron Road 


Los Angeles, 548 S. Spring St. 
San Diego, 1030 Fourth St. 


















S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana-Panama Canal-Balboa- 


Regular fortnightly sailings. 18 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 


Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 





Heres a WEWay 


to- SAVE Your 
Company MONEY/ 


WRITE FOR IT 


How trucks do waste time! Anybody’s trucks! 
This Bulletin tells all about it— points out the 
most common delays and abuses—tells how to 
reduce, and even eliminate, that costly thing, 
wasted truck time. 


Motor trucks are expensive to operate. The run- 
ning time of a truck costs from $3.00 to $5.00 an 
hour! That’s why delays, avoidable delays, are so 
costly. Half an hour per day avoidable idle time 
easily costs you $500 per year. It’s a big loss. 
That’s why over 80,000 trucks are already Servis 
Recorder equipped. 


The Servis Recorder gives you on a chart, a com- 
plete record, in fact a picture of just what your 
truck did for the past 24 hours—the heavy lines 
recording running time and the blank spaces in 
between showing idle time. 


These Delays STARE Out at You 


When you can actually see these delays, you can 
stop them—easily. How? It’s a 
fascinating story, but too long to 
tell here. The coupon brings it. 
Act today; that’s none too soon. 


7-DAY Model.. Now 
youcan get a7-days’ busy- 
idle record on a single 
chart without changing. 
When you lock the 7-Day 
Recorder, you don’t have 
to touch it again fora 
week!...The coupon 
brings the whole story. 


THE 


SERVICE RECORDER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





This chart shows 
up all the delays. 


Here’s a stop of 
2 hours! 


















[THE SERVICE RECOR 


HE SERVICE RECORDER CO. T.W.-5 | 
Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio | 


| Please send us, without obligation “10 Ways 
of Getting More Work out of Motor Trucks.” 


THE | ids oincncesintedssdedbtencounnees | 


SE aviS | CO ee | 
RECORDER) set cen | 
"Keeps Trucks Busy” cee ROCCE Se? Se eC oan oer | 
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Se 
PLANOGRAPHS 


Quick - Accurate - Economical 


We announce the opening of a 
Planograph Department for Tariffs, 
Exhibits, Statements, Bills of Lading, 
etc. Reproduce direct from origi- 
nals. Also other reproduction work. 


EDWARD KEOGH 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Tariff Printers 
Keogh Building 
732-738 W. Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






















UNITED FRUIT 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 


New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 


wb an “Ny 





Porear 100! Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
<q reer } San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Il. 
Long Wharf, 321 St. Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Iitems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late eS show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 9—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Taylor: 
25322—Mrs. Mabel A. Ferguson, assignee in bankruptcy of the assets 
of A. L. Ferguson et al., doing business as the Red Star Spoke 
Co., vs. La. & Ark. Ry. et al. 


January 9—Huntsville, Ala.—Examner Stiles: 
25569—Alabama Grocery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Griffin: 
I. & S. 3808—Iron and steel] articles, C. F. A. to southwest. 


——. 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3829—Sugar from eastern points to Central territory. 


January 9—Denver, Colo.—Colorado Commission: 

Finance No. 9556—Application Denver Intermountain & Summit Ry. 
to acquire and operate a line of railroad between Denver and 
Leadville, Colo., and certain branches thereto, and Finance No. 
9582, Applieation Denver, Leadville & Lama R. R. to acquire and 
operate a line of railroad between Denver and Leadville, Colo., 
and certain branches thereto. 

January 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilson: 

* 24232—Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al, 
(Further hearing for purpose of proving amount of reparation due 
complainant under findings.) 


January 10—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14964—Filed by J. E. Tilford— 
Crushed granite from and to the south. 


January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
25270—Calcite Quarry Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. 


January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 
Finance No. 3631—Excess income of Belt Ry. of Chicago. 


January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14794—Filed by J. E. Tilford, Agent— 
— stone or marble (terrazzo aggregate) from and to the 
south. 


January 10—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Griffin: 
25346—-Pittsburgh Generator Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
25492—-Shell Petroleum Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

January 10—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Taylor: 
17690—Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25069—Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

* |. & S. 3846—Hay from Colo. to Mo. River cities. 


January 10—Nashville, Tenn.—Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Tennessee: 

Finance No. 9380—Application L. & N. R. R. for permission to 

abandon a line of railroad between Iron City and Pinkney, Tenn. 


January 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
23424—E. H. Milton & Sons et al. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 
22111—New a Fire Brick Co. et al. vs, A. & E. R. R. et al. 
=" rr Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—The Moerschel Co. et al. vs. A. & E. 


et al. 
236843. D. Reed Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23656—-State of Mo. ex Rel. Stratton Shartel, attorney-general, vs. 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 
January 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14823—Filed by W. S. Curlett and 
B. T. Jones, Agents—Iron and steel - te south Atlantic ports. 
January 11—Argument at Washington, D. 
23801—Red Ball Vegetable Co. vs. I.'C. R. R. et al. 
9987—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. Ry., Director General et al. 


January 11—Pittsburgh, Pa. wm oo: 


25667—-Pittsburgh Banana Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 
January 11—Tulsa, ge ae doen 
25356—Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


25379—Dawson Produce Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S. 3837—Sugar, New Orleans to Ark., Mo., and Okla. 
January 12—Huntsville, Ala.—Examiner Stiles: 

25665—A. Z. Bailey Grocery Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
January 12—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Griffin: 

25594—-American Steel & Wire Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

23044—Blue Ridge Glass Corp. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. (Further 

hearing.) 
January 13—Wichita Falls, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 
ee Falls Petroleum Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. RR. 
et a 
January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peterson: 
25571—Rockdale Lime Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
January 13—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Stiles: 
25627—-M. Fies and R. Fies. co-partners, doing business as Fies & 
Sons, et al., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
January 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Johnson: 
25053—James G. McCarrick Co. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc. et al. 
January 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Johnson: 

#23120—Penn Veneer Co. et al. vs. W. Md. Ry. et al. (further hear- 
ing for sole purpose of determining the amount of reparation due 
complainants under findings in this case). 

January 14—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Griffin: 

25540—O. W. P. Macklin vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 

January 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
1. S. 3832—Grain transit rules on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
- & S. 3830—Sawdust from Pa. to N. J. and N. Y. 
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QUAKER LINE 


Dependable Intercoastal Service 


Between 
Albany, N. Y. Philadelphia 
Boston, Mass. Baltimore 

New York 

and 
Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma. 
For rates, schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


PHILADELPHIA=The Bourse BALTIMORE=Keyser Bldg. 
CHICAGO—327 So. LaSalle St. 

N DETROIT—General Motors Bidg. 

ALBANY=D & H Building PITTSBURGH—Gulf Building 

EASTON, PA.—Drake Bidg. DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 


MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 
and vice versa, 


From BALTIMORE to NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE direct or transhipment 
et PHILADELPHIA and vice versa. 


Between NEW ORLEANS and TAMPA 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 
For rates and other information, apply te the nearest of these offices: 

NEW YORK, 5 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, Canal Bank Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. DETROIT, Industrial Bank Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. 
TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bidg. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
MOBILE, Mesher Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bldg. 
BOSTON, Pier 40, Hoosac BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. 

Docks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bldg. 
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“SSNORTHWEST 


WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


; \ 301 North Seventh St., 

MINNEAPOLIS ait ; \ Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wholesale District ten COS \ N 
a 2 %, 




















Importers’ Bonded Warehouse 


and 
Bienville Warehouses Corporation, Inc. 
R. W. DIETRICH, President 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Complete Warehousing and Distribution Service for 
New Orleans and its territory. 


200,000 square feet of storage space with track room 
for 30 cars at one placement. Licensed by and bonded 
to the State of Louisiana, and the U. S. Government. 
Office, 340 Bienville St. 


Member A. C. W.—A. W. A. 


ROUTE BILL OF LADING ? 
Via P. & P. U. and 


Peoria, Illinois 


In these days of hand-to-mouth buying, 
speed in traffic transfers is a vital factor. 





Peoria is truly the open door to fast freight 
service. ‘Transfers are made in a few hours. 


Make use of this logical transfer point. 
Speed up your shipments—route your next 
shipment through Peoria. 


Switching Service Between 





Peorla & Pekin Union Ry. Co. Illinois Central 

Alton R. R. Ilinols Terminal R. R. System 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Inland Waterways Corporation 
Chicago & North Western Minneapolis & St. Louls 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy New York, Chicago & St. Louls 
Chicago & Illinols Midland Pennsylvania Railroad 


Chicago, Rock Island & Paelfie Peorla Terminal Company 
Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louls Toledo, Peoria & Western 


Address E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager 


PEORIA anv PEKIN UNION 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Inquiries Solicited. Union Station, PEORIA, ILL. 
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We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Da Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 
360-354 West Erie Street iecago 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Practicing HARRY C. AMES 


before the 
INTERSTATE tomy Aecagly tad 


COMMERCE Fermerly Attorney and Examiner 


Interstate Cemmerce Commissien 
COMMISSION Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahema City Office, Petreleum Bldg. 
Washingten Office, Seuthern Bldg. 















TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commissien Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
713 Mills Bldg. S p e ci alists 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censelidatiens and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuation 
Experts 








ONE LINE, ON TIME ALL THE WAY 





Ship via 


SANTA FE 
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January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
* |. & S. 3844—Demurrage on coal and coke at Virginia ports. 
January 16—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
17000—Part 7—Grain and grain products within western district 
and for export. (Adjourned hearing.) 


January 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Johnson: 

24570—Leslie Gamble et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. (further hearing), 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 

Finance No. 3709—Durham & Southern Ry., excess income. 


January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24168—Westland Oil Co. vs. G. N. Ry et al. 
January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14828 of Union Pacific R. R. 
Fourth Section Application No. 14877 of C. W. Galligan, agent. 
Fourth Section Application No. 14941 of C. W. Galligan, agent. 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Hosmer and Dillon: 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint interterritorial rates be- 
tween Official and Southern territories (further hearing). 


January 16—Griffin, Ga.—Examiner McChord: 
25549 (and Sub. 1 and 2—Pomona Products Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. “ 
January 16—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Stiles: 
25631—Southern Package Corp. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
January 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
1. & S. 3835—Routing grain from Kan. to Mo. 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Worthington: 
16295—-Fertilizers and fertilizer materials between southern points. 
(Further hearing for purpose of determining whether or not the 
item ‘Bones, other than human or fresh-meat bones; ground, in 
bags or barrels, C. L.; not ground in packages or in bulk, C. L.,” 
should be eliminated from the list of fertilizer materials therein.) 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
* Finance No. 9709—A pplication Ft. Benning R. R. for authority to 
acquire and operate a line of railroad extending from Ft. Benning, 
Ga., to connections with S. A. L. Ry. and C. of Ga. Ry. at Ft. 
Benning Jct., Ga. 
January 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Johnson: 
25588—Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. LI] 
& H. R. R. et al. F 
January 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 
25617—-Calliari Bros. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
January 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton 
Fourth Section Application No. 14846—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent— § 
stoves and ranges from southern territory. ¥ | 











January 17—Argument at Washington, D. sh 
24586—Terre Haute Paper Co. et al. vs. A 


. et al. 
22114—Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. rad 
et 


R. 

L. R. R. et al. 

R. et al. 

al. 

B. & O. R. R. et al. 


22472—National Fire Proofing Co. vs. A. 
24659—Zenith Radio Corp. vs. G. T. W. R. 
24389—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., et < "vs. 


January 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
25528—Anderson Oil Co., Liberty, Mo., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 
January 17—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Stiles: 
1. & S. 3825—Concentration of cotton at New Orleans, La. 


January 17—Valdosta, Ga.—Examiner ers: 34 
25582—-Georgia Fertilizer Co. vs. A. & C. R. R. et al. ‘ 
25605—Georgia Fertilizer Co. vs. A. ro L. R. BR. et al. : 
25606—Georgia Fertilizer Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. b> 


January 18—Augusta, Me.—Pueblo Utilities Commission of Maine: ; 
Finance No. 9693—Application Me. Central R. R. for permission to 5 
abandon lines of railroad between Woodland Junction and Prince- 3 
ton; Oquossoec and Kennebago; and Austin Jct. and Kineo Station, 

all in the state of Maine. 


January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24878—Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
24479—Carolina Bagging Co. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry et al. Gs 
— — 1)—Tegen & Weibke Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. FE 

et al. 





POSITION WANTED—Traffic manager, railroad and industrial 
experience; import, export, domestic, customs, rates, warehousing, ; 
trucking; fifteen years Jast position when organization discontinued; a 
— i o* A. T. GILROY, 53 Hope Ave., Rosebank, Staten 
sland, N. Y. 


Tn Ba CEO) 


SO 


1 an) eo 


Close to ‘*Loop."’ Office and warehuuse spzece for 
trum Cu gel et Carel i cor-t cel attelome cele) Reta Weltaealslthat: & 
Tunnel, water, rail and truck facilities at door. 


519 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD CHICAGO 





CFTaN IK, mcninponaem ie sg awe CARS 


dec in: cleicqee-sloia lm 


in perfect condition 


- 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°o") 327 Sourm 1a sanuE st. 





